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In this little work no effort has been 


made to teach the general principles of 
Grammar. Only the simplest and most 
necessary principles are discussed and _ il- 
lustrated. The system of diagramming, 
which is very simple, can be readily under- 
stood and used by the children. It will be 
found on trial to require much less time 
than is usually given to other systems of 
written analysis, and for blackboard work 
will prove to be a valuable aid and save a 
great amount of labor. 
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able English writers, and in almost every in- 
stance the name of the author is attached to 
the selection. The same plan of analysis is 
used in this work as in “ The Lessons in Eng- 
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exercises in the construction and analysis of 
sentences, as well as for correction. 
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MORNING - GLORIES. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Oh, fragile flower, thy fairy cup is op’ning, 
To morn’s first touch upon a waking earth, 

And all the heart is full of gladdest wonder 
To see the magic kiss that gave thee birth. 


Out on the wind, like elfin banners flinging, 
Thy chalices of rose and blue unfold, 

Like mimic censers in the breezes swinging, 
To catch and prison fast the morning’s gold. 


Deep, rosy cups, I see the sunset’s flushing, 

It tells of youth’s fair hopes, of that sweet morn 
When life is full, its wine of love unwasted, 

Its purpose high, its noblest actions born. 


And you, ye rosy flowers, with purple veining, 
Ye are the trumpets of a world-wide fame ; 

Of hopes that now approach their full fruition ; 
Of praise that lives remote from doubt or blame. 


Among the leaves, deep purple bells are hiding ; 
Ye are the symbols of our grief and loss, 

The sad, sweet chronicles of that true story, 
The manger-cradle and the blood-stained cross. 


Like bits of summer heavens to earth down dropping, 
So quaintly tender in their clearest hue, 

Telling of aspirations, heavenward tending, 
I read your message, sweetest bells of blue. 


Like the lone watcher on some distant hill-top, 
Who reads the signs, who waits the waning night, 
For Purity’s own banner swift contending, 
Climb bravely on, my stainless bells of white! 


So to the wind, thy tender blossoms flinging, 

_ O prophet-flower, what lessons are thine own, 

Dealing in clear, glad note of Fame’s dear story, 
Telling of Faith and Grief in softer tone? 


. May Love be ours, the darkest way to lighten, 
Our souls be pure amid the fiercest strife, 
Till Morning-Glory well may be the token 
That tells a waiting worid of one true life, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The efficiency of the teaching is properly measured, 
not by what is merely presented to the pupils, but by the 
effect it produces on the activities of their minds, by what 
it leads the pupils actually to acquire. Hence the teaching 
should be adapted to the different degrees of activity and 
strength of which the mental faculties may be capable in 
the natural order or successive stages of intellectual 
growth.— Supt. W. W. Waterman. 


— Good teachers require healthful manhood, and untir- 
ing, hard work daily. The reason there are so many dolts 
and drones in our schools, is because, in many cases, the 
teacher hasn’t the energy, thoroughness, and persever- 
ance to rouse the pupils to effort. When teachers put so 
much of these elements of success into the work of their 
schools that pupils are trained to study hard every day, 
and keep their work well in hand, they have formed habits 
which will contribute powerfully to success and usefulness 
in after life—R. R. Steele. 


— If the tillers of the soil are to be intelligent and 
thrifty, artisans skillful and industrious, business men 
honest and prudent, professional men upright and sincere, 
those holding public places competent and faithful, and all 
men and women temperate in all things, wise both in 
things temporal and spiritual, lovers of the beautiful, the 
good and true, obedient to the law and rightful authority, 
patriotic and courageous, and capable and willing to earn 


disposition and power must be obtained through the edu- 
cational institutions and largely through the public schools. 
— R. W. Stevenson. 


— What is needed to give efficiency to moral training 
in school is not formal religious instruction, but religious 
influence—the enforcing of the authority of the conscience 
by the religious motives and sanctions. When a witness 
appears in court to give testimony, he is not formally in- 
structed in religious doctrines, but his conscience is quick- 
ened and its authority reinforced by an oath that appeals 
to the Supreme Source of right and the Omniscient 
Searcher of hearts. A similar use of the sanctions and au- 
thority of religion is necessary to quicken the conscience 
of the young and make it regal in the life. What- 
ever may be true respecting the necessity of the religious 
oath in administering justice in a Christian country, it 
will never be practicable to dispense with religious sanec- 
tions and influence in the moral training of youth.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


— There are no public servants to whom the people 
look with greater expectations than to teachers of public 
schools. ‘The propriety of this cannot be reasonably 
denied. School criticism is to be encouraged, and though 
sometimes exercised in a censorious spirit, the capable and 
faithful teachers will rarely suffer thereby. No teachers, 
who perform their whole duty toward the scholars under 
their charge, need fear the assaults of the critic upon 
their professional reputation ; on the contrary, none need 
expect lasting success in their employment, who shirk 
their work or imagine, because they have hastily gone 
through with the daily routine of the prescribed course of 
instruction, they have therefore done all that is ineumbent 
upon them todo. There is a wide difference between in- 
struction and education. While education must invol¥e 
some instruction, there may be much instruction with but 


little education.—A. B. Holden, Portland. 


— The proper relation of the school to the church, like 
that of the teacher to the clergyman, is not one of depend- 
ence. Each has its own sphere of action and its own 
work within that sphere. There is no necessary connec- 
tion between arithmetic and the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
between chemistry and the disputed five points. While 
literature and dogma are distinct, the proper relation of 
school and church is not one of hostility or even isolation ; 
they should be mutually helpful. The entire atmosphere 
of the school life should be such as to instil correct principles 
of action, to foster reverence, to exalt duty. The teach- 
er’s character and conduct are vastly more potent in touch- 
ing the hearts and moulding the lives of his pupils than 
any mere intellectual grounding in the truths of religion 
can ever be. Many, perhaps the great majority, of our 
teachers are men and women of sterling Christian worth, 
whose lives in the intercourse of the school-room and the 
play-ground are unspoken sermons.—Canada Educational 
Weekly. 


OPENING OF THE INDIAN INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL OF NEW MEXICO. 


BY MISS LILIAN VAUGHAN LADD, SANTA FE. 


Nestled in among the cottonwood trees, upon the banks 
fof the Santa Fe river, a neat frame structure stood ready 
to receive within its walls the first pupils of the Indian In- 
dustrial School. It was the first day of April, and as the 
hour approached when they were expected, an interpreter 
from the agency appeared at the gate asking if all was 
ready. When answered affirmatively, he withdrew, very 
soon returning with nine children, three girls and six boys, 
together with a perfect crowd of their Indian “ sisters, 
cousins, and aunts,’’ and many a Mexican boy and girl 
whom curiosity had drawn hither. The Indians came 
from the Pueblos that were located from nine to thirty 


THE 


an honest living by either mental or physical labor, the 


miles distant. 


The Indians walked silently and stolidly into the build- 


ing, led by the agent and his interpreter, while those not , 


particularly interested in the school dispersed. Those 
who were to remain as pupils were assigned their places at 
the new and modern desks, with which the room was sup- 
plied, while those remaining awkwardly seated themselves 
in the vacant chairs. From 
beneath the abundant flowing black hair, the brightest of 
eyes gazed wonderingly about them. Their gorgeous 
blankets and red woollen shirts lent a certain glow to their 
swarthy complexion, while their hands, so small and deli- 
cate, were clasped together in mute excitement. Now the 
question arose in my mind, how could I weleome and in- 
terest these children, who neither spoke nor understood 
one word of our language, nor could we communicate with 
them in the Indian tongue. Eagerly did they wait for me 
to speak. My simple welcome was a smile upon them, 
and finding this returned, I raised my hand to my head, 
thus calling the first attention to the body. Then I 
pointed to, and named respectively, each member, and so 
well did they comprehend and imitate my every word and 
movement that for a moment I was startled. Did they 
really know how to speak English? I even asked them a 
question, but their blank faces convinced me of their ig- 
norance. 

We are fortunate enough to have the use of a piano in 
our school-room, and finally I turned to this, telling them 
the name of it, writing it upon the board and thus causing 
them to spell it. Opening the instrument and giving them 
one moment to take a survey of the keys, I played a bright, 
lively air upon it. Could you, my eastern friends, have 
seen their faces you would certainly have smiled. Their 
mouths opened wider and wider until the entire set of 
teeth could be distinctly seen. Their heads and feet were 
moving silently, yet perfectly, in time with the air, and 
their eyes riveted upon that strange box. Gradually I 
changed it to a soft, quiet strain, when I noticed they beat 
the time as before, though the mouth closed a trifle. Grant- 
ing them permission, they all crowded around me, and 
finally consented to hum with me the airs I played. It 
was remarkable how quickly they imitated them, for soon 
their voices swelled higher and higher till they rose above 
my own. 

The dinner, which was being prepared, was now ready. 
It consisted of a meat stew, potatoes, coffee and bread, 
with a pudding. Nice clean table-cloths covered the 
tables, and new dishes were spread upon them containing 
the food. The bell rang, and they followed us, —a trifle 
hesitatingly, — to the dining-room. But, when they saw 
the food, they forgot all fear and rushed to their chairs. 
How they were to use the knife and fork seemed to pur- 
plex them, and to our surprise we found that they were 
disappearing one by one under the table, while the fingers 
were amply sufficient for all} their requirements. How- 
ever, each one was shown how to handle these neces- 
sary’ articles, and within a couple of days one would 
never have suspected that they had only just made their 
acquaintance. 


Not a sound was heard. 


After dinner the same object, teaching, was resumed 
for a couple of hours, and then the children were allowed 
to wander about the grounds at their will. How they 
chattered among themselves, recording all the strange 
events, doubtless, and finally engaged in a game similar to 
that of our own boys, called “ Hockey.” 

Before night they were taken to a bath-room, where they 
were thoroughly washed, the hair cut by a barber, and new 
dark suits put on them. The first boy who emerged was 
greeted as an American boy, which seemed to please him 
far more than any other compliment. The girls were 
treated in a similar manner, a neat checked gingham, with 
bright ribbons and stockings, transformed them into as 
pretty little damsels as one might wish to see. 


When all were tucked in their single beds between the 
clean sheets, we felt that our first day had not been lost. 
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EDUCATORS IN COUNCIL. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


FIFTY -SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


FIRST DAY, JULY 7— EVENING. 


The opening session of the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Institute occurred on the evening of July 7, when between ten 
and fifteen hundred ladies and gentlemen assembled at the Skating 
Rink on Bellevue Avenue. The building was handsomely deco- 
rated and beautifully lighted, and, with its perfect ventilation, 
proved a superior place for the gatherings. The gallery over the 
entrance was occupied by the Fourth U. 8. Band, kindly loaned for 
the occasion, by Colonel Best, which gave an exceedingly pleas- 
ant concert previous to the opening, and then interspersed the 
exercises with its excellent music. 

Ex-Senator Patterson, president of the Institute, presided felic- 
itously, and introduced as the first speaker of the evening, Rev. 
Warren Randolph, D.D., chairman of the local committee, who 
welcomed the educators, in behalf of the school board, with well- 
chosen remarks : 


Address of Welcome. 


We have invited you to come, not only to the real birth- 
place of “‘ liberty and law,’’ but to a town whose people cherish 
with an unfaltering interest their early traditions relating to religion 
and education. Should any of your members, skilled in archzol- 
ogy, unravel for us the mystery which for two hundred and fifty 
years has hang over the ancient pile of masonry in one of our pub- 
lie parks, he will be judged by our people entitled te rank with the 
oe who deciphered the meaning of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

Phe ancient temple is still standi us in which the ideal- 
ist, Dean Berkeley, worshiped, before he became the Bishop of 
Cloyne. And, if you will give us the time, we will show you the 
Rocks, now called Paradise, whereon he sat studying the virtues of 
tar-water, and putting into shape the subtle statements of his Min- 
ute Philosopher. 

Coming still nearer to your line of thinking, as public and prac- 
tical ers, | may say that we take ial pride in the fact that 
here, in Newport, in 1640, 245 years ago, a public school, under 
the care of one Robert Lenthall, was established,—the first public 
school, it is said, that was established in America, and, as many be- 
lieve, the first of the kind in the world. 

Of the combined attractions of our town, in the old and the new ; 
in the elegant and quaint; in nature and art, it is the province of 
His Honor, the Mayor, to speak. The wider welcome given to 
— by the authorities and citizens of the state, in the absence of 

is Excellency the Governor, ex-Senator Sheffield will present. 

To our local committee and its indefatigable secretary, Mr. Geo. 
A. Littlefield, the accomplished superintendent of our public schools, 
no more congenial work could have been given than making ar- 
rangements for your coming to our fair city by the sea, and if your 
meeting here shall prove to you a pleasant one, and if it shall give 
such an impetus to the cause of good learning as your meetings have 
given elsewhere, it will be to us a great joy, and our highest hopes 
connected with it will be realized. 


Mayor Franklin’s Address. 


a. Randolph was followed by His Honor, Mayor Franklin, as 
OWs : 

The people of Newport appreciate the honor you have shown 
them in selecting their beautiful city for your annual gathering. 
As their representative, | extend to you a welcome, hoping 
that your exercises and discussions ygll be profitable, and lead to an 
increased interest in educational work. It is not expected that you 
will confine yourselves entirely to labor while among us, consequently 
arrangements have been made to show you our city and its places 
of interest, and thus add to your pleasure. The natural attractions 
of Newport have rendered her famous as a summer resort and justly 
entitled her to be called the *‘ Brighton of America.’’ Here can 
be found spots of historic interest, for our old town is full of these 
associations. The Old Stone Mill stands in yonder park, which is 
named in memory of one of our public benefactors. His remains 
are in the quiet city of the dead of which Longfellow has written : 

“ How strange itseems! These Hebrews in their graves, 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 


Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down. 


Gone are the living, but the dead remain, 
And not neglected; for a hand unseen, 
Scattering its bounty like a summer rain, 
Still keeps their graves and their remembrance green.” 


After allusion to other historic spots he said: These are not all. 
Time, however, will not allow me to mention others. I again bid 
you welcome to our beautiful *‘ City by the Sea,’’ one of the capi- 
tals, and a small part of the great state of Rhode Island, and gladly 

ive way to Senator Sheffield who will, for His Excellency the 
wernor, welcome you to the whole State and Providence Planta- 
tions. 


Welcome from the State. 


President Patterson then read a letter from His Excellency, 
Governor Wetmore, expressing regret that important and unexpected 
business, making it necessary for him to be absent from the city, 
should deprive him of the pleasure of welcoming the Institute to 
Rhode Island, and stating that at the last moment Mr. Sheffield 
had consented to speak for him. Mr. Patterson then introduced 
ex-Senator Wm. P. Sheffield, who delivered an interesting address, 
from which we take the following : 

The Governor and Commander-in-chief of Rhode Island, having 
had laid upon him a very pressing necessity to be absent from the 
state at this time, has laid upon me his command to appear here in 
his behalf and in behalf of the state to greet your coming within our 
narrow borders, which I cheerfully obey, and in the name of the 
Governor and people of the state, I extend to you in their behalf a 
cordial greeting and hearty welcome, and express to you the very 
great satisfaction we feel at having so respectable and so intelligent 
an association as is yours mabey « within our borders. 

I cannot help but regard it asa happy augury for the future of 
your association that you have come ies to have your inspirations 
strengthened in the great work you have in hand, at the birthplace 
of American free schools. On the last day of February, 1639-40, 
Robert Lenthall, a learned clergyman, who had been silenced at 
Weymouth for promulgating the dogma that should be ad- 
mitted to the church only upon the confession of their faith, havi 
wended his way through the intervening on 


island, where the discarded minister was allowed to preach, and in 
the beginning of the following Angas, in the employment of the 
municipality, he opened a free public school, for the keeping of 
which he was paid from the resources of the same municipality. 
This we claim to have been the first free school organized under 
municipal control, and bes psa by public taxation, in America ; 
possibly the first organized anywhere. 

At this delightful season we weleome you to our garden island. 
Here you will find traces of our old and our new civilization, and 
also of the era which separates the two. The first period ended 
with the commencement of the Revolution. The immediate effect 
of the Revolution upon the prosperity of Newport may be inferred 
from a declaration of that peerless scholar, long a settled pastor 
here and afterward a president of Yale College, Ezra Stiles, who, 
as the war came on, was forced to leave the town; upon his return 
at its conclusion, to take formal leave of his people, he wrote in his 
diary, ‘‘I judge that about three hundred dwelling-houses have 
been destroyed in Newport. The town is in ruins, but with Nehe- 
miah, I could prefer the very dust of Zion to the gardens of Per- 
sia, and the broken walls of Jerusalem to the palaces of Shushan.”’ 

Again I bid you welcome, and trust that your sojourn here will 
be pleasurable to you and profitable to the great undertaking of 
educating the rising generation you have in hand. 


Response of President Patterson. 


Res ing to you, gentlemen, in your respective official rela- 
tions, oh Oe a in behalf of the American Institute of 
Instruction, to thank you for this triple greeting and for your cordial 
and eloquent words of welcome to your beautiful city. 

Our errand is one of peace and prosperity, and I deem it an au- 
gury of special success that the representatives of the state, the 
municipality, and of the church should thus recognize and encour- 
age the cause we seek to advance. 

We are glad to be here for the place is full of thrilling memories 
of the past, and a fit residence of the genius of meditation, the pat- 
ron divinity of the schools of learning. Beneath these d old 
trees, and listening to the voices of the sea, how can we other- 
wise than thoughtful, patriotic, and pure ? 

The progress of the last fifty years, in educational matters, has 
been as surprising as have been the triumphs in the fields of indus- 
trial enterprise. The discoveries in science and the inventions in 
art within that period have revolutionized the whole structure and 
machinery of society. War, agriculture, a, domestic 
and foreign trade, the conveniences of the poor and the luxuries of 
the rich as they exist to-day, are a new creation of our modern civ- 
ilization, and that is an offspring of popular education. 

The special efforts of the scholars in this age are to bring the ne 
foundest and truest scholarship to the aid of practicai life. The 
learning which the ancients held secluded as a divine emanation too 

ure fer contact with the world, here and now is flowing like a new 
Fife-blood through all the industries and institutions of society. Ed- 
ucation has made the masses masters of themselves and the world. 


Senator Patterson on the Sources and Uses of Wealth. 


After a second selection by the band, President Patterson an- 
nounced that owing to the illness of President Robinson he was 
unable to carry out his part of the program to deliver an address 
on that occasion ; accordingly he had consented to attempt, not to 
fill his place, but in the language of Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ to 
swash round in it.’’ The ex-senator, however, proved equal to the 
oceasion, and gave a very excellent address on some of the sources 
and uses of wealth. 

He closed his address as follows: The cottages of the middle 
classes of England to-day surpass the palaces of the nobles in the 
days of Elizabeth. Here, in three centuries, we have passed from 
a wilderness to a continental republic, full of all resources and vast 
power. In 1830 we had but twenty-three miles of railroad ; to-day 
we have more than one hundred thousand. At the close of the 
Revolution we were encumbered with debt; in 1880 we could dis- 
charge our liabilities and have a — of forty billions. Contem- 
plate for a moment the inexhaustible resources of our imperial do- 
main, waiting to leap into power and utility at the touch of invested 
capital. Nothing but invested capital through the employment of 
machinery can bring this treasured wealth to the help of humanity, 
and give to our republic the primary of power, intelligence, and 
happiness. Labor, then, upon the raw material of the world is the 
source of capital, and its investment in the material and moral in- 
strumentalities for the development of the resources of life is its 
proper use. 

Senator Patterson’s address was delivered in an easy and distinct 
manner. He spoke entirely without notes, and was listened to with 
marked attention by the large audience. 

At the close of the address, Mr. Sidwéy Woollett, of Newport, 
recited ‘* The Life Boat.’’ He did it in a manner that enlisted the 
enthusiasm of his audience, and he was encored again and again, 
but much to the regret of ali he declined to give a further reading. 
Thus ended the first meeting of the session, and it can be said that 
it was an exceedingly successful one. 


SECOND DAY — TUESDAY MORNING, 


The morning session of the Institute was called to order at 9 
o’clock, by President Patterson. There was a large attendance 
present. The meeting was opened by prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Emerson of the United Congregational church. After singing by 
a choir, President Patterson delivered his address, from which we 
extract the following : 


President Patterson’s Address. 


The old cathedral of Cologne was building through six centuries. 
Its great architect crumbled to dust and his name was lost to tradi- 
dition, but twenty generations toiled and died to put his sublime 
conception into a monument as enduring and grand as the eternal 
hills. It is our mission to work, as skilled laborers, upon a yet 
grander temple, which the unseen architect of the universe is rear- 
ing through the centuries. Our success will be measured by the 
spirit which pervades and characterizes our work. A teacher may 
acquire a full and exact knowledge of the history of education ; 
may have mastered the methods of instruction from Comenius to 
Horace Mann, and remaina dry and soulless pedagogue. The true 
teacher will be, must be, « scholar. I do not affirm that he must 
compass the circle of the sciences or traverse all the fields of litera- 
ture, but that he must possess a spirit that instinctively seeks for 
the hidden soul of things, ander the visible rules, forms, and meth- 
ods of the books. Without this all the diplomas of all the schools 
eannot make a successful teacher. 

Mental and spiritual activity is the indispensable condition of 
mental and spiritual growth. No amount of mere manipulation or 
of memorizing of facets and formulas, not comprehended, have any 
tendency to awaken the intellectnal faculties. It is only essential 
truth, fused and vitalized in the alembic of thought, which, when 
brought in contact with the mind of the pupil, starts a correspond- 


teric significance ; but this, when seen, brings them into logical and 
natural relations, and the mind grasps them with intensity ef in- 
terest that holds them as permanent possessions and they become 
the principle of future discoveries and acquisitions. 

T is function of the school is to lift the standard of national taste, 
and to beget in the people the power to discern between the true 
and the false, and to enjoy what is highest, truest, and best. An 
unschooled people in a republic will be debased and groveling. 
Fiattered and plundered by turns, they will become the helpless but 
savage tools of demagogues, and will at og «4 unbar the bloody 
gates of civil discord, to be rescued only by the iron hand of a mil- 
itary despot. 

Our century of glorious history is due, under God, to the intel- 
lectual and moral schooling of the children in their successive gen 
erations. The past is prophetic of the future. We cannot stand 
still. To bestagnant is todecline. Civilization advances and takes 
on new forms at each stage of its progress. There will be new 
developments and new applications of foree; popular theories will 
be abandoned, and old truths formulated anew ; the curriculums of 
study will change with the developments of natural and social sci- 
ence, but principles and the necessity of discipline will not change 
with the evolutions of history. Our educational methods must im- 

rove. 
J We cannot live in the past, for yesterday never returns, God 
has committed to us a republic won by the hardy virtues of noble 
sires and defended by the blood of their sons. It is the exalted 
mission of our profession to hand it over to future ages, first in in- 
telligence, first in virtue, and first in wisdom, as it is now first in 
the power of achievements. 


The New Education. 


President Patterson was followed by Prof. W. H. Payne, who 
spoke on ‘‘ The New Education,’’ and summarized his conclusions 
as follows : 

The promise of a ‘‘ new education’’ as something radically 
different in principle and method from the education of the present, 
implies a gross misconception of the nature of normal progress, as 
well as an ignorance of what has already been done in this field of 
human effort. 

The ibility of a complete revolution in education implies 
one of dow things: (1) Either that there is to be a radical change 
in human nature; or (2) a radical change in human destiny; or (3) 
that educational processes hitherto have not been adapted te human 
nature or to human needs. 

As there is not the least probability of any imminent change 
in the constitution of the human mind, or in the conception of 
man’s destiny and needs; and as it is inconceivable that the world 
thus far has been radically wrong in the practice of education ; it 
is inconceivable that there is to be a winding up of the present or- 
der of things in favor of an essentially new order of things. 
The fact that education has been studied and practised from 
the earliest historic period to the present, excludes any probability 
that there remains any essentially new phase of the problem to be 
presented. . .. . 
In the cant of the day, the term ‘‘new education’’ is the 
name for an aspiration; it marks a contrast between what 7s and 
what is to be. ‘* No one can tell,’’ we are assured on authority. 
** what the so-called new education really is, from the very fact that 
many, if not most, of its principles and resulting methods have yet 
to be discovered. We stand on the border-land of discovery in ed- 
ucation. . . . Thereis an immense margin between the known 
and the unknown in education.’’ Let us make an allowance for the 
distortion of sentiment, and call this hypothetical margin wide in- 
stead of immense. 
‘That there is ‘‘an immense margin’’ between what is really 
known on education and what might be known by historical study, 
s discreditably true. The most fruitful field for investigation is 
the past rather than the future. ‘There are some indications that 
iwe are indeed on this ‘‘ border-land of discovery.”’ 
From my point of view, the main features of the ‘‘ so-called 
new education ’’ may be stated as follows: It is the name for some- 
thing which has no existence, actual or probable; the movement 
had its origin in sentiment, and its strength lies in the fact of its 
vagueness; wherever this sentiment appears in any strength, it 
tends to destroy the school as it actually exists, but provides no def- 
inite substitute for it; it counsels a violent revolution instead of an 
equable evolution; it employs the language of exaggeration and 
appeals to prejudices and narrow views; it preaches absolute free- 
dom and versatility, but it is dogmatic in its utterances and author- 
itative in its precepts; it represents an impulse to abandon certain 
errors in practice, but rushes blindly into errors of an opposite 
sort, and so is in direct o ition to normal progress; per contra, 
it summons public attention to educational questions, excites 
thought and discussion, stimulates the sluggish, forces the thought- 
ful to give a reason for the faith that is in them, and so is perhaps 
the cause of some actual progress, though in itself an indication of 
chronic unsoundness in the intellectual condition of the teaching 
—- ; it is better to move in this way than not to move at all ; 
ut it fails almost intinitely short of an ideal mode of progress. 

In what | have now read I have expressed a candid opinion 
of the ‘‘ new education”’ as to its raison d’éiré. Ido not know 
that any one will agree with me in my judgment; but I claim the 
right to form and express an opinion on 2 question that is now excit- 
ing so much public attention. 

ew buds do not,make a new tree. Each year adds some- 
thing new to our education either in doctrine or in method, 

After all, the common and solid ground on which we can all 
stand is the belief in continuous growth. For the present we differ 
in our conception of progress; but finally, let us hope, we shall all 
attain to the ‘‘ unanimity of the wise.’’ 

At the close of Professor Payne’s lecture, its minutes were ably 
discussed by Prof. John Kneeland, present supervisor of schools, 
Boston, and Prof. John D. Philbrick, ex-superintendent of schools, 
Boston. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The preiient then announced the following committees : 

On Nominations —Willlam A. Mowry, Massachusetts; Justus 
Dart, Vermont; Prof. W. A. Robinson, New Hampshire ; George 
A. Littlefield, Rhode Island; George B. Northrup, Connecticut ; 
Prof. H. P. Warren, New Jersey; W. J. Cothrell, Maine. 

On Teachers and Places —Mr. C well, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Morgan, Rhode Island; L. IH. Marvel, Maine; Frederic Kelsey, 
New Hampshire; D. N. Camp, New Britain, Ct. 

On Necrology—Charles Northend, Connecticut ; Edward Conant, 
Vermont; John Kneeland, Massachusetts; Dr. Merrick Lyon, 
Rhode Island; ©. C. Rounds, New Hampshire; John D. Phil- 
brick, Massachusetts. 

3 On Resolutions—T. B. Stockwell, Rhode Island; J. F. Black- 
inton, Massachusetts; M. Grant Daniell, Massachusetts; H. DP. 
Warren, New Jersey; Amos Hadley, New Hampshire. 
A brief recess was then taken, followed by an interesting piano- 
forte duet by Miss Swazey and Mr. A. G. Langley. 


School Supervision. 


ing vitality and growth in him. Facts and propositions are largel 


The prides then introduced Mr. L.. H. Marvel, of Lewiston 
Me., w 


0 delivered an ad ision,’ 
wha an address on ‘* The Province of Supervision, 
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The trend of modern civilization is toward combined action. 
All occupations and all professions subordinate the general to 
the special. In manufacturing, mercantile, agricultural, and 
professional ursuits, the judicious division of cumulated labor 
and the careful cultivation of specialties, under competent super- 
vision, have increased the quality and efficiency of work and re- 
duced the cost of production. The method of educating American 
children has through a transition period corresponding won- 
derfully with the development of organized industries. From the 
little district school, poorly finished, devoid of blackboards, maps, 
globes and apparatus, **kept’’ for two months by an incumbent 
subject to annual ‘‘rotation,’” where orderly conduct and studious 
habits were the exception rather than the rule, we turn to the graded 
city schools of the present decade, where hundreds of orderly pupils 
under discipline as thorough as that of a regiment of soldiers, are 
carefully trained and educated by a competent corps of teachers, 
under an efficient principal, and are taught five times as many 
weeks yearly as the old-time pedagogue kept school. A necessity 
for supervision similar to that which arose in the occupations is a 
parent in the management of a system of public schools. It is the 
uniform testimony of all experts authorized to inspect school work 
that the most successful schools are found where the best super- 
vision has been exercised. The superintendent must be not 
merely an educated man, but an experienced educator, and should 
have a satisfactory record as a teacher. No man can fully under- 
stand and appreciate the requirements of school work who has 
not a personal knowledge of the details of every-day work in the 
school-room. The duties of a superintendent are to forniulate 
courses of instruction so that pupils may be educated by the best 
methods in accordance with natural laws for development of the 
mind, and following a *‘ true order of studies ;’’ to advise concern- 
ing the training, selection, assignment of suitable teachers; to in- 
spect and examine the work of all the schools; to consider, most 
carefully, all suggestions respecting changes in methods or modifi- 
cations of the course of study, avoiding the evils of unchecked rad- 
icalism on the one hand, and of stolid conservatism on the other ; 
and in addition to this purely professional work, he must adjust 
difficulties between teachers and the public; must appreciate the 
financial needs of the schools and resources of the municipality, and 
must be prepared to advise, with judgment and discretion, concern- 
ing the countless questions of detail which are constantly arising in 
the management of a complicated system of schools. In brief, the 
province of supervision is to exert such an influence upon the work 
of teachers and pupils that all interests may work in unity and har- 
mony to secure the highest possible development of the intellect and 
character of every member of the schools, and to provide the in- 
struction most needed to prepare each individual for the practical 
duties of life. 

The president, as no one arose to continue the discussion on the 
‘* Province of Supervision,’’ appointed a committee to accompany 
the excursion to the Fort, in addition to the committee of arran 
ments, and report on the entertainment. They were Dr. T. W. 
Bicknell, Mr. J. C. Greenough, and Miss M.S. Cate, of Boston. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Tuesday afternoon the members of the Institute, in large num- 
bers, found their way, by the U.S. launch ‘‘ Monroe,”’ by the 
steamer ** Jamestown,”’ and by sailboats, to Fort Adams, really a 
formidable-looking fortress, to inspect the same and witness a bat- 
tery drill. After perambulating the fort and examining its various 
parts, its equipments, barracks, etc., the hundreds of visitors col- 
lected on the plain near the south side of the fort, and at promptly 
half-past three, Battery B, of the U.S. Fourth Artillery. Col. 
C. L. Best commanding, at the sound of the bugle, came galloping 
upon the ground. ‘The evolutions of the battery, their marchings, 
countermarchings, wheelings, loadings and firings, won the warm- 
est eulogiums from military men and civilians alike. The battery 
was halted, unlimbered, ammunition sent to the rear, guns put into 
position for firing, faced about, ammunition-wagons again attached, 
and everything put once more in readiness to march, within one 
minute. The battery was loaded and fired in the short space of 
ten seconds time. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


_ The proceedings of the evening attracted a largely increased au- 
dience, and proved by far the most interesting thus far. The pro- 
ceedings opened promptly at 7 :45 o’clock, and by 8 o’clock, when 
the United States ship *‘ New Hampshire ’’ band had rendered sev- 
eral selections, there were 1,500 people present, and still later on, 
many more than that. During the evening Mrs. Wright read a 
very interesting selection, and was warmly applauded. 

At 8 o’clock President Patterson arose and explained that a 
change in programme would have to be made. According to the 
announcement, Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton, N. J., was to 
have delivered a lecture upon ‘* The College versus the University,” 
but he had been prevented from attending, and therefore it had 
been determined to select the Hon. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, 
(who was to speak Thursday morning) to fill the place of Mr. 
Young. Mr. Bicknell was introduced amid applause. His theme 
was ‘‘ Civil Service Reform applied to Teaching.”” Following is 
an outline of the paper, which it took about an hour to deliver : 


Civil Service Reform as Applied to Teaching. 


_ Mr. Bicknell, editor of Tue JouURNAL OF EDUCATION, spoke 
in substance as follows : 

_ The teachers of the United States are not a ‘‘ feeble folk,”’ either 
im numbers or attainments. By the Report of Commissioner Eaton, 
1883, there are not less than four hundred thousand persons en- 
gaged in the instruction of ten millions of the children and youth of 
America. As compared with the so-called learned professions, the 
teaching fraternity outnumbers them all united, in a ratio of nearly 
two toone. If, as is estimated, the public schools of the country 
have an average duration of six months, the teachers, one third of 
whom are men and two-thirds women, are annually rendering one 
hundred and fifty thousand years of service, and receive therefor 
sixty millions of dollars, or an average of four hundred dollars per 
capita. Teaching, in its nature and by virtue of the magnitude of 
the interests involved, belongs among the learned professions, as it 
was in Italy, France, and Germany four centuries ago. In Amer- 
lea, with the increase of statistical rank, there has been a decrease of 
personal dignity and associated capacity. Three causes have tended 
to teaching : 

Inadequate preparation. 

2. Lack of poukinalonal enthusiasm. 

3. Short tenure of office and small pay. 

To elevate teaching to its true rank, let us apply the principles 
which hold in the public service. The founders of our republic be- 
lieved that the government had a right to claim the service of her 
ablest citizens, placing a true estimate on the importance of the 
business of the government, as demanding as much and. as varied 
ability as the great concerns of society. Later ‘“‘ To the vietors be- 
long the spoils,’’ was the political war-cry. The evils which existed 
in connection with the office-begging and office-earning class in pol- 
itics have also existed in relation to teaching. ‘The lower ranks 
have been and are crowded with incompetents, who crowd out the 
superior talent seeking service. It is estimated that at least one- 
fourth of the money spent for public education is almost wasted on 


poor teachers, when the profession and the work demand the best. 

_ The second a of civil service is, that competitive examina- 
tions open to all comers, must determine the qualifications for can- 
didates to public office. ‘The law of natural selection does not hold 
in polities or in education. The man is more -likely to seek the 
office than the office the man. 

As each of the great professions is guarded hy careful entrance 
examinations, so should teaching be protected by proper standards, 
in the hands of professional experts. Such safeguards protect those 
who are qualified, and warn away the unworthy. 

Mr. Bicknell outlined a scheme for examining and certificating 
teachers which we shall publish later. 

The third principle, permanent tenure of office, rests on ability 
and adequate qualifications. The profession must grow from the 
personal quality of its members, and its honors as well as its re- 
wards belong to those who have rendered service. 

The audience, despite the intense heat, listened very attentively 
to Mr. Bicknell’s address. 

President Patterson next introduced Miss Stanhope, who sang a 
classical song very effectively. 


George Eliot and Her Heroines. 


President Patterson, in introducing Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, 
warmly enlogized that lady’s ability. The theme of Mrs. Wool- 
son’s address was ** George Eliot and her Heroines,’’ of which the 
following is an abstract : 

It opened with brief mention of the distinctive excellences which 
have made George Eliot’s name the greatest in recent English fic- 
tion, and which promise to secure for her immortal remembrance 
among English authors. ‘‘She will,’’ said Mrs. Woolson, ‘‘ prob- 
ably ranked as the greatest of that trinity of superior female 
novelists which this century has produced, and which includes the 
names of Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté.’’ Particular stress 
was laid on her depth of purpose and breadth of view, the excellence 
of her characterization and her humor, and on certain limitations 
which affect the quality of her work. The speaker then passed to 
a consideration of the individual heroines of her later novels, — 
their characters and circumstances as they illustrate George Eliot’s 
purposes and views. The prevailing tone of gloom and despair 
which pervades all her writing was traced to its source in the con- 
stitution of her own mind, and in her peculiar philosophical creed. 
‘* Her efforts to elevate the race by providing for a higher education 
for women,’’ remarked Mrs. Woolson, ‘‘ showed the earnestness of 
her desire to do her part toward carrying out the noble mission of 
this nineteenth century, which Victor Hugo has designated as the 
*Woman’s Century.’”? <A sketch was then given of the ideal nov- 
elist of the future, who, with a more hopeful thought and a finer 
spiritual insight than George Eliot possessed, would leave to the 
world, upon her pages, such a picture of life, and of woman’s pos- 
sibilities in it, as would tend to cheer and stimulate rather than to 
depress the mental energies of her.sex. 

rs. Woolson was heartily applauded at the close of her address. 
The meeting adjourned to Wednesday morning. 


THIRD DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The weather this morning was intensely hot, and discomfort 
reigned supreme, The windows of the Skating Academy, where 
the sessions are held, were all open, but the breeze tame not, be- 
cause there was none. All present, however, appeared deeply inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 

President Patterson mounted the platform promptly at o'clock, 
and introduced the Rev. George J. Magill, rector of Unity Church, 
of this city, who offered a fervent prayer, at the conclusion of which 
the quartette sang ‘‘ Holy, Holy God,’’ very effectively. 


The Teacher's Duty. 


President Patterson then introduced Mr. Frederic W. Tilton, 
principal of the < High School, of Newport, who read a 
paper upon ‘‘ The Teacher’s Duty to his Office and the Commu- 
nity.”’ 

After Fegan. of the great interest dependent upon a proper 
view of the teacher’s work, the speaker urged upon teachers, as 
duties to their office, the cultivation of a proper sense of the dig- 
nity of their calling, and its vast responsibilities and lasting results ; 
the most thorough study of the whole nature of the child, including 
mind, will, and conscience ; the preservation of their own individu- 
ality ; honest dealing, even when it involves the confession of igno- 
rance; the cultivation of enthusiasm for their work, and sympathy 
and patience with their pupils. ‘The speaker emphasized, in this 
connection, the importance of constant self-improvement through 
the cultivation of a distinct intellectual life. ‘ 

Mr. Tilton then passed on to speak of some of the duties of the 
teacher which grow out of his relations to the community. Among 
those enumerated are the duty of favorably affecting the moral 
tone about him, and striving to elevate the public conscience, and 
that of holding clear views upon educational questions, and prepar- 
ing to meet with sound argument the many sophistries concerning 
education which are current. The speaker enumerated several of 
the more common of these sophistries, and suggested the answers to 
such as he noticed. 

The closing words of the address were as follows: ‘‘ There are 
many who, from a habit of criticising or advising limitations of one 
kind and another, give the impression to others and half persuade 
themselves, that they are opposed to education itself. You will be 
constantly challenged to defend your views. I therefore urge you 
to prepare to do this. You can always fall back on great princi- 
ples. Why these wonderful capacities in man? The ideal can be 
nothing other than their full development. It is better to rise than 
to sink. From the rebellion in heaven to the present, it has been 
better to rise than to fall; and men will never rise so long as they 
look down and reach for the things which are below. Fellow- 
teachers, you have a noble work, full of magnificent opportunities. 
Though we cannot rise to it, we can at least make our aim a hig 
one, never forgetting the wise proverb, if I may call it such, * Chil- 
dren have more need of models than of critics.’ ”’ 


"a Prize Essays. 


After a few remarks had been made on the paper by Prest. J. C. 
Greenough, the following reports were made : 

The examiners of the prize essays, Messrs. J. Milton Hall, W. A. 
Robinson, and Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, had read six essays upon ‘* The 
True Functions of the Normal School,’’ and they considered the 
essay signed ‘‘ Pestalozzi’’ as the one deserving the prize of $30. 
They had also examined one essay upon ‘‘ The Teacher's Tenure of 
Office,’’ and recommended that no prize be given for it. 

The Committee on the Bicknell Fund, T. B. Stockwell, secretary, 
reported that in accordance with the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners, they had awarded a prize of $30 to General T. J. 
Morgan, of the State Normal School of Rhode Island, who was 
found to be the author of the essay under the signature of ‘* Pes- 


talozzi.’’ 


The Education Needed. 
President Patterson introduced Mr. H. M. Willard, principal of 
the Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt., whose subject was 
** The Education Needed.”’ 

The system which can develop the highest type of manhood is 
the one needed. Specialists in educational work are necessarily 
confined to special lines of action, and the acknowledged three-fold 
nature of man under their training is therefore restricted, Experi- 
ence in teaching shows conclusively that teachers must be learners 
from the development of their pupils. The modern mind, influ- 
enced by the power of scientific and English training, has turned 
from the qudiatine, but unappreciated, classics. A coming third 
party will combine the two lines of study, science and classies, 
Science attains power, and gains a hold on men’s hearts when re- 
vealing a divine plan in her phenomena. Is there time for both 
classics and sciences ? Youth easily acquires the facts of science, 
and may early be pre for its laws and deductions, at a later 
stage of education. ‘Time can thus be gained for both classies and 
sciences. 

The teacher's moral responsibility is second to none, intrusted as 
he is with the priceless possessions of family and state. Morality 
must be the fundamental principle of a successful system of educa- 
tion. The teacher cannot ems a his pupil’s moral training, nor 
ean the pupil disconnect his present conduct from the future results. 
Intellectual activity does not necessarily include moral rectitude, 
and that training is worse than useless which separates mental pow- 
ers from reverence for the fundamental principles of morality, the 
safeguards of church and state. A comparison of teachers’ intel- 
lectual work alone leads to strife for intellectual honors, and a ces- 
sation of moral training. The possibilities of genius are dependent 
upon the essential principles of morality. Law and morality in so- 
ciety are largely Gnsenkie to order and morality in the school. 
Lack of moral training in the schools renders compulsory education 
farcical. The mechanical harmony of organs conceived by man is 
nothing compared to the divine harmony of delicately organized in- 
dividuals. Acquaintance with each pupil and intensity of action 
will achieve success. The influence of the moral teacher is never 
lost. 

Discussion. 


At the conelusion of the paper, which was an able one, forcible, 
practical, and scholarly, remarks were made upon the theme treated 
of, by Mr. W. A. Mowry of Boston, who urged the importance of 
moral instruction, and the prime necessity of ‘‘ character-building.”’ 
He defended the public school system from the attacks frequentl 
made that it is godless, ore or un-moral, in its teaching an 
influence, but proposed that greater attention should be given every- 
where to this subject. He stated that the moral instinct is innate 
in human character; that all approve the right; and that even the 
villain x izes and respects good moral character wherever 
found. Such character the teacher has the best opportunity to 
stamp upon the plastic minds of the young. The American system 
of public schools is a system that teaches good morals effectively. 
Morals are taught better by the inspiration of the teacher himself, 
by his character and precept, than by law and compulsion. Moral 
character is teagagred| through influence of the will, and the will is 
moved by motives. These motives may be through the reason or 
through the sensibilities. Our school system will continue to im- 
prove in the future as it has improved in the past. 

A recess was taken from 11.15 until 11.30 o’ clock. 


ous sketch entitled *‘ Awful Lovely Philosophy,’’ exciting continu- 
ous laughter and applause. She was recalled and recited another 
humorous selection, *‘ Platitudi nons Ponderosity.’’ 


Prof. Thompson's Address. 


Prof. 8. R. Thompson was the next speaker, and read a paper 
upon “ Too Much of a Good Thing.”’ 

The speaker said that in years of experience with schools of town 
and country of from 300 to 400 in number, he had noticed differ- 
ences between the pupils of country and city schools, which had 
been the subject of much thought and discussion. In the first 
place, the city-breds in the same grades of study with their country 
cousins are usually younger by from three to five years, yet the 
latter show more energy, power, concentration, independence, and 
more rapid progress when taking their proper grades in the city than 
the others, and they are also stronger students in the college, as well 
as taking more prominent positions in life. The city schools, their 
apparatus and instructors are, of course, far superior, and the pu- 
pils cover, in their ten months’ work,more studies and larger courses, 
so that the result would seem to be otherwise. But the difficulty 
lies in their being carried beyond their capacity, and comprehensive 
and constant drilling, memorizing, and the teacher’s work being re- 
lied on to carry them to this advanced style. A small boy may be 
able to learn much that is ag wegen 4 useful about English composi- 
tion, while he may be utterly incapable of comprehending the abstrac- 
tions of English grammar. Many facts of arithmetic may be mem- 
orized, and be quite in the comprehension of the boy, while higher 
work is beyond his comprehension. By confining his work to what 
he can comprehend and master, he is led to the habit of mastery, 
of working with vim, and expecting to win. A division of the 
hours for the youngest pupils is also beneficial. Let one division 
come in the afternoon, the other in the morning. The work done is 
equal to that now performed ; their health and temper is better, and 
the only objection is that they are in the way at home or else about 
the streets. This has induced some to say, increase the hours in- 
stead of disminishing them. Now a solution of the problem is to pro- 
vide some form of manual labor a portion of the day. It breaks up 
the monotony of continuous study. Occupy the time in an educa- 
tional way. It fits one for severe tasks, and develops solid working 
habits. Habits of acting are developed by acting. Not one form 
of education is to be extolled, but a combination of various ele- 
ments. Industrial education supplies the elements now lacking in 
our system. Education in relation to modern industry is the ques- 
tion of the hour. Not all intellectual training and education come 
from language and books, but education in industry, for industry, b 
industry, is the new trinity, in place of the old trivium and quad- 
rivium and its modern modifications. Education in the industries 


h | has come to stay, and an education by the industries, which for so 


long a time has done its useful but unrecognized work in happy 
country homes, must have its beneficent sway greatly extended. 


Discussion. 


Discussion having been invited, Mr. F. F. Barrows, of Hartford, 
defended the city children, whom he thought better able to think 
and reason than the country children, but who were placed at a dis- 
advantage by being permitted to attend the attractions of city life. 
These things made them bright,and they presented a nice appearance, 
but that was not real scholastic merit. He did not believe that the 
children of the city would be better scholars if the schools of the 
country were transferred to the city. 

Rey. Dr. A. A. Miner, of Boston, said that the whole habit of 
city life increased irritability, and caused a certain degeneration. 
Parents in cities tax themselves in business early and late, and their 
practice tends to a general irritability of the whole nervous system, 


which is transmitted to children. The city attractions tend to in- 
crease the evils under which they were born. in, increased 


Miss Lulu Stanton of Boston, was presented and recited a humor-' 
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numbers of studies produced repression of powers of understanding. 
There were multitudes of things in our schools which should be left 
out. It was the moral duty to protect the young minds from the 
locusts in the large centers where education is being given. He had 
come to the conclusion, as a result of all his observation, that the 
real difficulty in educational matters, in city and country, was the 
attempt to teach what is out of the range of the understanding of 
those whom they are undertaking to teach. 

Mr. Richards, of Washington, said the city training was too me- 
chanical. Nature must have her course, and the city children 
should be tanght in accordance with the dictates of nature, and not 
in an artificial manner. 

Adjourned at 12.35 o’ clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


It was an excellent plan, that of holding the meetings of the In- 
stitute morning and evening, and devoting the afternoons to short 
excursions, drives, walks, and sailing about this elegant, pictur- 
esque, and historical ** Queen City by the Sea.” 

This afternoon, by the polite invitation of Capt. W. T. Sampson, 
commanding the Torpedo Station, the members of the Institute 
had an opportunity to inspect the interesting processes employed in 
the government shops under his command, and at 3.30 o'clock fired 
experimentally, between the island and the town, one or more tor- 
pedoes. The launches offered free transportation to the island, 
and the numerous sailboats furnished passage at very low rates. 
Several hundred members availed themselves of the opportunity to 
witness these interesting exhibitions. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The fifth session of the Institute meeting was in every respect the 
most remarkable of the week. The sun had gone down, but the 
heat was almost unbearable, yet about 1,500 were in the Rink, a 
great many being attracted by the announcement that Miss Free- 
man, the talented president of Wellesley College, was to deliver 
her address. The proceedings were opened by the song, ** Old 
Heidelberg,’’ which was admirably rendered by Prof. J. L. Frank, 
of the Newport High School. Some very delightful selections were 
rendered by the Casino Orchestra, led by Mr. Mullaly, of Boston. 

Miss Freeman was introduced amidst loud applause. For three- 


quarters of an hour she spoke with eloquence and with clearness, 
but without a note. The vast audience listened intently, several 
of the points being loudly applauded. Miss Freeman’s manner of 
delivery was easy, and it was the impression that, altogether, more 
interest had centered in her than in any individual during the 
week. 


Influence of Women’s Education on National Character. 


The speaker said, in substance, first, that the discussion of the 
hour was a practical one, not theoretical, not historical. The 
American Institute needs no arguments for better education, in it- 
self. ‘Two thousand teachers are gathered here because they feel 
intensely the importance of their work. The only question now is, 
how to secure the highest intelligence throughout the land. We 
need sometimes to be reminded, which is the purpose of this dis- 
eussion, that in all the great questions before the country to-day, 
the moral and social elements predominate. No important discus- 
sion is going on in the world of polities and letters, no great de- 
mands are being made in society or in business which do not involve 
to-day the character of the people.- Hence none of them can be 
settled without the intelligent and continual help of the women, 
who are more than others the makers of the homes and the mould- 
ers of the characters of future men and women. We plunge, then, 
into the heart of the discussion, and ask what are the needs and the 
dangers of our present national development, and we shall find only 
one answer,—the subject of this paper: ‘* Influence of Women’s 
Education on National Character.’’ We are charged by all other 
nations with indifference to our public obligations and lack of in- 
tegrity in fulfilling them, with want of reverence for existing laws, 
with lack of courtesy in social relations, restlessness under criticism, 
with nervous haste in all our business and pleasures; in short, with 
tendencies to shallow intellectuality toward a rich materialism. 

When we remember that of the nearly half-million teachers in 
this country much more than half are women, the responsibility of 
the question increases. Said Dr. Lyman Abbott, two weeks ago, 
at the commencement of a girls’ school: ‘*I can conceive of a busy 
man declaring that he is not interested in polities, but that any wo- 
man anywhere should not be interested in politics is incomprehen- 
sible to me.’ Never, until all the teachers of boys and girls teach 
patriotism ; until all the mothers know how to make the history of 
their fatherland more interesting than any novel about the evening 
lamp, will the burden of anxious foreboding be lifted from the 
hearts of the best and truest men. The social questions are even, 
if possible, more pressing on the lives of women. To-day the jeal- 
ousy between classes, the restlessness and discontent eating out the 
heart of home life like a canker, call for brave hearts, firm wills, 
and generous spirits. A bright woman in Boston society said to a 
friend, last winter, that *‘ she should never do another useful thing 
as long as she lived. Life was a weariness; there was no future.’ 

I have been asked, to-day, for the practical outcome of this new 
movement for the higher education of women. It was told this 
morning that even though all this was true, there is no place now 
for the work of all the “‘highly-educated women” we have. 
Hardly a week passes that fathers and mothers and teachers do not 
ask me whether it will pay to send some bright, ambitious girl to 
college. There is but one answer: If civilization pays, if educa- 
tion is not a mistake, if hearts and brains and souls are more than 
the dress they wear, then every interest dear to a Christian repub- 
lie, by all the hope we have of building finer character than former 
generations have produced, give the girls the widest and the high- 
est and the deepest education we have dreamed of, and then regret 
that it is not better, broader, and deeper. Never ask, as did a 
New England college president, ‘‘ If this girl marries, then what 
becomes of her education ?’’ A beautiful woman, a professor in a 
prominent college, resigned her position last May to be mar- 
ried to a business man in a little lumber town, in the woods 
of a Western state. He is not a college graduate, but he has 
made this town a center of good influence, and will make it a 
city of importance. My friend said to me when she left her work 
in college, ‘* I’m going to a broader work, as the wife of a business 
man, in a new town, where there is no church, no school, and no 
library, and I want the congratulations of college presidents and 
professors.’’ Never believe that there is no room for such women 
while the southern states show their record of illiteracy, while 
Utah’s heathenism blots our civilization, while the Indians harrass 
the West, when European pauperism flocks to the East. But let 
us have hope that we shall meet the demands of the foreign popu- 
lation, that we shall uplift the ignorance of the South, while the 
women and girls stand ready for the higher education, and more 
than ready to give as freely as they have received. France never 
needed educated mothers as America needs them to-day, and 


France ner Eurepe ever realized the glory of civilization which will 
crown our republic when all the homes, school-rooms, and churches 
are filled with women as intelligent as they are loving, as broad- 
minded as they are wwe 5 A strong in body and mind as 
they have proved themselves generous in heart. The civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in America, therefore, depends upon the ed- 
ucation,—physical, mental, moral, and social,—of the women for 
the next fifty years. 

After the address of Miss Freeman, Miss Lulu M. Stanley, of 
Boston, gave a humorous musical sketch. 


An Educational Party. 


Col. H. B. Sprague, head master of the Girls’ High School of 
Boston, was next introduced, and read an admirable address on the 
subject, ‘‘ An Educational Party Needed,’’ which was frequently 
applanded. Following is a synopsis of the address : 

The best description of our government is that of Lincoln, —a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people. We 
are to-night to discuss the second feature, a government by the 
people. This implies that every voter is a governor, and such is 
actually the fact. A multitude of questions are submitted to him 
for investigation and decision. The town is the unit, and scores of 
matters, some of them of great and pressing importance, are dis- 
cussed and decided in that pure democracy in town meeting. No 
small degree of sense and learning, of business tact and public 
spirit, and acuteness of moral discernment on the part of the ma- 
jority, are requisite in governing well a town. But a city has 
vaster interests, more complicated issues, more numerous matters of 
legislation, submitted directly or indirectly to the decision of voters. 
In fact, a city is a vast business corporation, requiring for its man- 
agement great skill, great business ability on the part of its corpo- 
rators ; that is, its voters. County affairs, too, are placed in the con- 
trol of the majority. Above all these is the state, and here the 
power of voters becomes a serious matter; for the interests man- 
aged by the state and intrusted to the control of citizens are of 
the most vital character, and they are almost countless in number. 
Above the sfate is the nation, and here the issues are often of tre- 
mendous moment. Yet these, too, by the theory and practice of 
our government are committed to the hands of the humblest voter, 
and a very few ballots, perhaps a single ballot, may turn the scale 
and decide the gravest issues, as peace or war, the destiny of the 
nation. International questions, too, are indirectly intrusted to the 
same arbitrament. Note, too, the important fact that every man is 
presumed to know the law. 

This is and must be the nature of our government. Suffrages 
cannot be restricted ; the people must rule. What happens if they 
do not act wisely or honestly? Your taxes are increased beyond 
the power ef endurance, the good name of your people is tarnished, 
you are cheated of your rights, your friends are ruined by gamblers, 
your house is robbed, your property is stolen, your city is burned by 
a mob. Witness the reign of terror in Chicago to-day. Witness 
our civil war, the result of ignorance on the part of the many and 
ambition on the part of the few. 

Political matters will not take care of themselves. There is one 
meéans of safety, and but one. It is the thorough instruction and 
training of every citizen. Conceive of a perfect governor: give 
him all the intellectual and moral qualities he needs, and complete 
information, riches of history, the fruits of experience, an ardent 
love of his country, skill in parliamentary tactics, an ideal ruler. 
Such must we endeavor to make every voter. 

The church cannot do this work, nor the Sunday school, nor the 
parish, nor the private school, nor the college, nor the average 
parent; but the public school can. It was established for this very 
purpose, and never was a machine more happily adapted to produce 
any result. This ought to be the central, controlling purpose in 
every public school, not to help boys and girls to get a living, bu 
to make them perfect citizens. To this end the present curricula 
in these schools should be modified. If necessary, let the branches 
of instruction be remorsely cut down to make room for the study, 
through many years, of civil government and the righteous duties 
of citizenship. A high school education, at least, should be given 
every one. This can be made practical for all, placed within reach 
of the poorest, by means of liberal pecuniary rewards, offered by the 
nation, payable to every pupil on the completion of a year with suc- 
cessful scholarship and unblemished character in the high school. 
The objections to this course all vanish on examination. The best 
method of securing the necessary legislation is by the formation of a 
new political party for this sole idea, a party of one idea,—but that 
the grandest ; an idea that contains the promise and potency of all 
political good, the higher education of every child. 


THIRD DAY — TuurspAy MorRNING. 


The attendance at the morning session was very large when 
President Patterson called the meeting to order. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Holdingshead, pastor of the First Methodist 
church of Newport, after which the choir sang choice selections. 


** Horace Mann,”’ 


The first paper presented was upon ‘‘ Horace Mann,” by Prof. 
Amos Hadley of Concord, N. H. : 


Dr. Franklin’s saying, that ** Providence helps those who help 
themselves,’’ has been verified in the career of the world’s greatest 
and best men, and the life of no one more strikingly than in that 
of Horace Mann, born in 1796, a farmer’s son, whose parent was a 
man of moral worth and love of knowledge, who died early and 
left to his young children not wealth, but a treasure priceless be- 
yond gold, a noble, pious, devoted mother. Puritan traditions of 
integrity and honor were cherished, and Puritan virtues nourished 
beneath that modest roof-tree. Love of knowledge was there inten- 
sified in young hearts by parental lips, and learning and learned 
men always spoken of with enthusiasm anda kind of reverence. 
Play hours were earned by finishing tasks early enough to gain a 
little leisure, so that work ever was to Horace what water isto the 
fish. He loved books, and braided straw to get them. Eight or 
ten weeks in the year up to his fifteenth year comprised his school 
experiences. The charming, merry child had his fund of sparkling 
wit, which endeared him to children, in after life brightening his 
conversation and correspondence. Free from common vice, his 
boyish air-castles had been constructed on deing something for 
mankind. Starting ahead in preparation for college at the age of 
twenty, in six months he was a ‘sophomore in Brown University, 
where his intense work gave him the ** first part’’ in commence- 
ment of 1819, with an oration on ‘‘ The Progressive Character of 
Human Nature.’’ Ill health resulted from this overwork, and led 
him to a careful consideration of physiological laws, which he ever 
after enforced upon himself and advocated to the young. He prac- 
tised law for fourteen years in Boston, eighteen hours a day being 
habitually spent on honest clients and just causes. Then it was 
that he served in the state legislature, and as president of the sen- 
ate, where he was the originator of measures of philanthropy and 
moral reform, for he was an earnest advocate of religious freedom 
and educational improvement. His wife, the delicate Charlotte, 
daughter of President Messer, of Brown University, now died, 


causing him great grief and ‘‘ forming the melancholy tissue of his 
life.”” Years oer te married again, children and a happy home 
bringing again the smile to his careworn face. For becoming surety 
for a friend he lost all his earnings from a lucrative practice, and 
set manfully to work in an attic room with his law books till the 
money still owing was raised. From that fiery furnace of trial he 
had just emerged, when he became secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, when he says: *‘ My law books are for sale ; 
the bar is no longer my forum; I have abandoned jurisprudence, 
and betake myself to the larger sphere of mind and morals. The 
next generation is my client. I now devote myself to the supreme 
welfare of mankind.’’ School committees were ignorant and 
remiss; unwholesome blotches, called school-houses, defaced the 
landseape ; school books were as badly adapted and selected as they 
were badly used in the hands of incompetent instructors ; in such a 
state of things Horace Mann became the preacher of education and 
the apostle of the common school. In town and country he calls 
the people to conventions ; he strives to inspire teacher and pupils. 
Disecouragement, ill health, publie apathy, and prejudice meet 
everywhere on the state circuit. His teachers’ institute, in which 
he does service as lecturer and instructor, is at length diffusing 
better spirit, better modes, higher aims, through the corps of in- 
structors in the common schools, On the circuit he labored not less 
than fifteen hours a day for nearly twelve years, never taking a 
day for pleasure, for his delicate sense of official propriety hindered 
his asking clerical service of the state, and there kept him “‘ over 
head and ears, that is, six feet, in work.’’ Not an evening, in 
months of work, was to be got for calling ona friend. Twelve 
elaborate reports, wide in their range, exhaustive in treatment of 
vital topics, lofty inconeeption, and admirable in style, effective and 
magnetic in varied appeals; each a volume and a standard in edu- 
cational literature, whose statistics and figures do not lie, varied an 
insatiable daily correspondence and constant dontributions to the 
press. His health failing, he took a trip of six months in Europe, 
and returned unrefreshed, with no book of travels but the ** Seventh 
Annual Report.’ He strictly limited compensation to the legally 
stipulated quid pro quo, determined that there should be no tamper- 
ing with the public money. He supplied from his private means 
money to diffuse educational documents to raise public sentiment, 
setting his mind upon the normal school as the most important edu- 
cational instrumentality. He sells his library, secures private aid, 
since the public was slow and niggardly, and builds the first Normal 
school opened on this side of the Atlantic. In 1848 John Quincy 
Adams has fallen at his post, and Mann accepts the advice of his 
friends to go to Congress, as Massachusetts, after twelve years’ 
hard work, has become a shining example of educational progress, 
and her system a model. Reluctantly the white-haired secretary 
returns to political life, though he hopes in this broader field to es- 
tablish a system of national education. ‘This he never carried out ; 
though his love of freedom found grand expression on the slavery 
question, so “‘ heart-sickening’’ tohim. In education he saw God’s 
way of reforming the world, and urged on this great work of works. 
We would not reopen here the great controversy that arose on the 
oceasion of Webster’s speech of 1850, between the representative 
and senator of Massachusetts, as they now stand to-day in peace 
confronted in the fame of bronze before the capitol of the state that 
loves and honors them both. He accepts the presidency of Antioch 
College after his retirement to carry out his project of founding an 
unsectarian university, and securing higher education for women. 
He appealed to the higher moral nature, and had no recourse to 
emulative incitements, and threw off the ‘* body of death”’ from it, 
composed ‘* of debts and sectarian bigotry.’’ Never had he so 
worked as {in these five years that ended with that soul-stirring bac- 
calaureate sermon of 1859, when he breathed his last words, ‘* Man, 
duty, God,’’ an epitome of his work on earth. 

At the conclusion of Professor Hadley’s paper there was much 
applause. 

Discussion. 


Commissioner Eaton, of the National Educational Bureau, was 


introduced by the president. 

It is very delightful, said he, to hear in this Institute, in which 
Horace Mann took such a deep interest, these pleasant memories of 
that great educator. I have, Ccceves, but a word to say. While 
we speak so frequently of the life and work of Horace Mann, I 
find, as I go about through the country, very few who know what 
Horace Mann stands for, what he was, what he did. I am thank- 
ful that these memories have been revived this morning. I have 
listened with interest to what has been said. We who know him 
are all struck with the wonderful power with which he treated 
everything he touched. He was invariably on the alert to get the 
best experience and learning the world over. His great and most 

rominent power was the truly wonderful way in which he treated 
the reason of the thing. We know that the friends of music claim 
that the study is not regarded properly in the schools. At the ur- 
gent request of many teachers | was compelled to make an address 
in their defence before a musical convention. When | go into the 
fundamental reasons why music should be taught I find the best ar- 
gument most strongly put by Horace Mann. That is an additional 
reason why we should try and find what Horace Mann stands for. 
We can readily do this by securing the volumes of his life and writ- 
ings. But how many have seen these, or made any efforts for pub- 
lie libraries to obtain them ? Too many state and city libraries are 
without them. We should make a strong effort to have these 
works within the reach of every educator. 

Mrs. Heath, a Southern lady, the wife of a publisher, and her- 
self the author of a work on language, arose and said that her life 
had been passed in teaching in the common schools ; yet she desired 
to say, that in the name of Horace Mann she repudiated the idea 
that the teachers should be pensioned by any state or government, 
for the teacher would lose self-respect. In the same paper it had 
been suggested that the teacher might claim after three years of 
good behavior and proof of ability in teaching, that he or she should 
receive a certificate which should be good for all time. This idea 
she repudiated. She urged one and all to keep on learning, for 
when they ceased to grow they would begin to die. 

Miss Lulu M. Stanley was introduced, and recited Longfellow’s 
** Lady Wentworth,”’ and was heartily applauded. 


Geometry. 


Mr. R. Fletcher, professor of Civil Engineering at Dartmouth 
College, gave the next paper on the subject, ‘‘ Geometry and its 
Methods as a Means of Discipline.’ He said: 

The nature and valne of the mathematical sciences, as set forth 
by Sir John Herschel and Mansfield, show the special value of 

eometry. The topic is to be considered under three aspects. 

irst, The proper place and right use of elementary geometry in 
courses of study. Second, Descriptive geometry and mechanical 
drawing in secondary grades of instruction, Third, Adaptation of 
the methods of geometry to other studies. 

1. Modern Use of Object-teaching: An important auxiliary to 
this is instruction in drawing, to which increasing importance is de- 
servedly attached. The correct method of this kind of training re- 
quires that the science of geometry should dominate the entire 
course. ‘The fundamental nature of geometry being beyond ques- 
tion, the law of adaptation gives it rightful precedence. Arithme- 
fie is more analytical and complex in its processes, Geometry is 
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<ynthetical, simple, and direct in its method. After elementary in- 
struction in numbers,—the usual primary school course,—geometry 
and arithmetic should be taught in judicious alternation ; they should 
be like companions in giving mutual aid. The study of plane ge- 
ometry belongs properly in the course of the grammar school. 
Right instruction will secure to pupils of that grade the discipline 
which that study gives. 

2. Nature of descriptive geometry and value of the discipline 
which it confers: The graphical expression of the science is a lan- 
guage. Since a knowledge of this language is indispensable to all 
who design constructions, and equally valuable to all who may have 
to interpret or put into material form the designs of others, it 
should find place in the high schools. The mental discipline and 
the useful manual training of the mechanical drawing involved 
ought to be given to the larger number, who, leaving the high 
school, will fill more various callings, instead of being restricted to 
technical institutions only. 

3. The methods and spirit of geometry are utilized even in the 
study of non-mathematical branches. ‘The results of our systera 
and methods of education are far from satisfactory. There is too 
much pressure, too much superficial work, too much for show; not 
enough thoroughness, not enough cherishing of the spirit oud 
purpose of discipline. Education, so-called, is a begun in the 
school and college; the aim must be to discipline the student so 
that he may continue the work himself to the best advantage 
through life. What is done in the school is not an end, but only a 
means to an end, 

Discussion. 


Commissioner Eaton spoke briefly on the subject of the last 
paper. He said that the forgetfulness of discipline is one of the 
great mistakes that beset the teacher's life. Referring to the ques- 
tion of cramming, he said that in all his observation the proportion 
of fatal cases to the number of pupils instructed was less in the 
publie schools than in the private schools, the normal schools, the 
colleges, and the professional schools. There is a difference be- 
tween public and private schools. The former system if simply a 
inethod of order by which the community act for themselves in 
securing and guaranteeing a great end. If the teacher or officer is 
exercising his reason skillfully, he is adjusting all the time and not 
cramming. Where is the difficulty that confronts us? Where is 
the essence of the evil of cramming? Is it in the teacher or the 
system ? No, it is in our civilization. Itis in the grip of ideas 
that has such a hold upon us that it causes us to seek for more than 
nature has fitted us for. 

‘*The Mother’s Wail’’ was recited by Miss Fletcher Holman, 


the pathetic rendition of which deeply affected the audience. 
Evening Schools, 


After a recess of five minutes, Mr. Edwin B. Seaver, Supt. of 
Schools in Boston, delivered an address upon *‘ Evening Schools”’ : 

The speaker, in beginning, alluded to the case of a young man 
who had but his evenings to devote to study in preparation for col- 
lege. This incident suggests one reason for providing opportunities 
for instruction in the evening. Young people struggling against 
fortune to gain an education are not to be regarded as objects of 
charity. They should not be led to look on themselves in that 
light. They should be free to accept assistance without this limit- 
ation. Public instruction thus offered has this advantage, that it 
is taken not as acharity, but asa common right, incident to citizen- 
ship, enjoyed as the parks and streets equally by all men, protec- 
tion of life, andthe like. Not they alone, but the whole community 
is benefited. ‘The State, as guardian of society, has a capital in- 
terest in its education, and to a certain age compels, and after, it 
invites and secures, attendance for higher instruction. Her interest. 
in this is great, not on the individual’s account alone, but because 
the power, prosperity, and safety of the free state are dependent on 
the virtue and intelligence of its citizens. Placing them under cer- 
tain obligation for using time and exertion and cultivation of fac- 
ulties. it demands in return that they discharge wisely and justly all 
duties of citizenship. 

The evening school, then, he said, is to be advocated, not because 
it is a charitable institution, supplying the educational wants of 
those who are unfavored by fortune, but for just the opposite rea- 
son, because it is not a charitable institution at all. It is simply an 
agency by which the state seeks to spread more widely among the 
people the opportunities for education. And the State is moved 
not by a desire to benefit individuals, but by a purpose to secure the 
whole people in the enjoyment of free institutions. Whoever ac- 
cepts the broad and democratic doctrine of the framers of our state 
governments in respect to education will have no difficulty in admit- 
ting their legitimacy. He will require but one argument more, the 
argument from practical success. ‘The first condition of this success 
is effectual control of the disturbing elements. What cannot be 
governed should be expelled or handed over to the police. There 
is little doubt that this aspect of the evening school problem has 
been a troublesome one everywhere. In various ways the authorities 
have endeavored to take security for regular attendance and proper 
deportment, but with little success. In one city a written recom- 
mendation from the parent, guardian, or employer of the pupil was 
required on admission, with good effect. The second condition of 
success is good teaching. This condition, it would hardly be neces- 
sary to state, if people did not often act as if supremely ignorant of 
its importance. 

Inferior qualifications seem to be regarded as good enough for 
teachers of the evening school. Teachers unfit for appointment for 
day school work find occupation in the evening department. A 
good deal of the work here is done by those why do not intend to 
become teachers by profession. They resort to teaching temporarily 
as a means of partial support. They may or may not be good 
teachers. If good, it is good for the school; if the reverse, it is 
bad for the school, however convenient the stipend may be for 
themselves. How to provide a sufficient body of professionally 
trained teachers for these schools is an unsolved problem. In one 
city the rules exclude day teachers from the evening school service ; 
another requires teachers who have served in the day schools at 
least three years. ‘I'he true solution is probably somewhere between 
these extremes. It will probably consist in bringing the work of 
this department into more intimate relation with the day school 
work ; allowing the same teachers to engage in both, but under 
at safeguards against overwork.— 

he third condition may be mentioned as suitable text-books and 
good sense in the use of them. Classes have been found spelling 
orally out of the time-honored spelling book long words, not one in 
ten of which they would ever use or ever ought to use, when they 
should have been learning how to write common words and phrases 
correctly, how to compose a letter, and how to use a dictionary. 

A fourth condition is suitable school-rooms. A great improve- 
ment was wrought in Boston by taking the evening schools out of 
their disagrevable quarters and putting them into well-lighted day 
no This simple step went far to settle the question of disei- 
pline. 

Finally the evening schools should be provided with definite 
courses of study. ‘This remark applies to the higher schools, for 
the sphere of the lower is well defined now. The latter supply the 
wants of those whose attendance at day schools must be vo off 
at a very early age, and they help to remoye that blemish of adult 


illiteracy which immigration brings upon us. The sphere of the 
evening high schools is broader and more varied. There should be 
at the beginning examinations for admission, designed to test the 
fitness of the candidates to enter on the desired courses. The 
courses may be as numerors and as varied as intelligent public sen- 
timent may allow. 

We have seen that Massachusetts sets no bounds to the ground 
which public instruction may occupy. Not only foreign laugnages, 
English literature, mathematics, and the sciences, but phonogra- 
phy, drawing, carving, and even the various handicrafts may all be 
admitted as fit subjects for public instruction. The principle seems 
to be that any science or art, a knowledge of which will benefit 
many persons, make them more useful to themselves and to the 
community, may properly be taught. But whatever be the subjects 
allowed “to be taught, there should be a definite course of study 
marked out in each one. The instruction should be systematic, 
thorough, and progressive. Every encouragement should be held 
out to induce pupils to persevere to the end. At the end there 
should be for those who F men to submit to it a test of their attain- 
ments and the issue of certificates declaring what course or courses 
of study have been creditably completed. In this respect the even- 
ing drawing schools have set an excellent example. 

In conclusion, the speaker expressed his belief that “evening 
schools, especially those of the higher grade which offer instruction 
in specialties, are destined to play a more and more important part 
in our systems of public instruetion. With a strong public senti- 
ment favoring a liberal educational policy, there can be no doubt 
that evening instruction will be extended and developed to a degree 
we now hardly imagine. To cultivate a favorable public sentiment 
seems to me to be one great duty of the souteiaionall ebusetheniet, 


Governor Wetmore’s Visit. 


During the reading of Mr. Seaver’s paper, His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Wetmore entered, accompanied by President Porter, of Yale 
College. 

When Mr. Seaver had concluded, President Patterson said that 
it would be remembered that at the opening session the governor of 
the State was unable to be present. It was now his particular 
pleasure to say that Governor , prmereal was present. He then in- 
troduced the governor, who was received with loud applause. 

Governor Wetmore spoke substantially as follows: 1 am glad to 
have an opportunity, even at so late a moment of your session, to 
express my great regret at not being able to be here on Monday 
evening, at the opening of the Institute. and to have added a few 
words to those spoken by Dr. Randolph and His Honor Mayor 
Franklin, to express my warm interest in the institute; but my 
friend, Senator Sheffield, at the last moment, undertook to speak 
to you, and I have no doubt that all present at the meeting were 
far more gratified at the substitution. I have nothing further to 
add, save to reiterate my warm interest in such gatherings as these. 


Discussion of Mr. Seaver’s Paper. 


Mr. E. ©. Carrigan, of Boston, who has charge of the Evening 
High School of that city, began the discussion, and said he entirely 
agreed with the paper just read. The trouble was that the evening 
schools were stamped with eleemosynary and not stamps of the 
commonwealth. If they had such assistance as the ordinary schools, 
there would be no necessity of such a paper as this, asking what 
should be done in the matter. ‘The evening schools must be organ- 
ized officially and thoroughly in order to wipe out the illiteracy of 
this country. Give them the best masters, and they would give 
them the best results. He warmly defended the evening schools, 
and said that with proper management and the best facilities and 
teachers, they could in a decade give them as good a system of edu- 
cation by gaslight as can be furnished by daylight. 

At the close of these remarks, the Institute adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon sessions were varied by an excursion to the U. 8. 
ship ‘* New Hampshire.”’ It was a most delightful one, and heartily 
enjoyed by nearly a thousand visitors. Launches conveyed the 
members to the ship, where there were exhibitions in gun-squad 
drill, seamanship, boat practice, and general lessons. After a 
thorough inspection of the vessel, the visitors went to Harbor 
Island, where there was a battalion drill and dress parade by the 
marines, blue jackets, and apprentices. The excursion was a most 
successful one, and all expressed their thanks to Captain Yates, 
U.S. N., and his officers. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting of the evening was remarkable for the interest dis- 
played and for the full attendance, for notwithstanding the very 
great heat, the rink was crowded to overflowing. President Pat- 
terson called the meeting to order at 8 o’clock. 


Nomination of Officers. 
W. A. Robinson, of Franklin Falls, N. H., from the Committee 
on Nominations of officers for the ensuing year, reported as follows : 
The Committee on Nominations beg leave to report that they 
have given diligent attention to the subject committed to them, and 
unanimously recommended the following list of officers for the year 


ensuing : 
resident — J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire. 

View Presidents — Henry Barnard, Hartiord, Conn.; Henry K. Oliver, Salem, 
Mass.; Ariel Parish, Denver, Col.; John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass.; Hiram 
Oreutt, Boston, Mass.; Charles Northend, New Britain, Conn.; Merrick 
Lyon, Providence, R.1.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass. ; C. C. Rounds, 
Plymouth. N. H.; A. P. Stone, Springfield, Mass.; John Pe, ene. 
D. C.; B. G. Northrop, Clinton, Conn.; T. B. Stockwell, Providence, R. L.; 
D. N. Camp, New Britain, Conn.; J. W. Dickinson, Boston, Mass.; D. W. 
Jones, Roxbury, Mass.: D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass.; A. G. Boyden, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; E A. Hubbard, Hatfield, Mass.; J. H. Hanson, W aterville, Me.; 
M. H. Buckham, Burlington, Vt.; J. L. M. Richmond, 
Mayo. Boston, Mass.; Edward Conant, Castleton, Vt.; Sarah E. Doyle, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Celeste E. Bush, Farmville, Va.; W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me’; 
Augustus Morse, Hartford, Conn.; Albert Harkness, Providence, R. I.: Chas. 
P. Rugg. New Bedford, Mass.; H. F. Harrington, New Bedtord, Mass. ; W.E. 
Eaton. Charlestown, Mass.; H. F. Fuller, Worcester, Mass.; Edwin P. Seaver, 
Boston. Mass.; D. W. Hoyt, Providence, R. I.; W. ‘Tt. Harris, Concord, Mass.; 
W.E. Sheldon, Boston, Mass.: Geo. H. Martin, Brid ewater, Mass.; J. M. 
Sawin, Providence, R.1I.; H. W. Willard, Saxton’s River, Vt.; W. T. Peck, 
Providence, R. 1.; Justus Dartt, Montpelier, Vt.; John T. Prince, Waltham, 
Mass.: H.C. Harden, Boston, Mass.; KR. Woodbury, Castine, Me.; F. F. Bar- 
rows, Hartford, Conn.; L. W. Russell, Providence, R.I.; F. D. Blakeslee, E. 
Greenwich, R.1.; E. 8. Ball, Westerley, R. 1; Ellen Hyde, Framingham, 
Mass.; Judah Dana, Castleton, Vt.; J. G. Scott, Westtield, Mass.; A. W. 
Edson, Attleboro, Mass. ; Elbridge Smith, Dorchester, Mass.; J. D. Bartley, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; H. M. Harrington, Bridgeport, Conn.; J. F. Blackinton, 
Boston, Mass.; H, E. Sawyer, Northfield, Mass.: E. H. Howard, Providence, 
R.1.: I. N. Carleton, Bradford, Mass.; Larkin Dunton, Boston, Mass.; Geo. 
A. Littlefield, Newport, R.I.; G. T. Fletcher, Martboro, Mass.; James A. 
Page, Boston, Mass.; A. D. Srnall, Allston, Mass.; T. J. Morgan, Providence, 
rR Richard L. Pease, Edgartown, Mass.; Alvin F. Pease, Pawtucket, R. L.; 
J.C. Greenough, Amherst, Mass.; L. L. Camp, New Haven, Conn.; Amos 
Hadley, Concord, N. H.; W. Waterman, Taunton, Mass.; E. H. Davis, Chel- 
sea, Mass.: Susan M. Cate, Boston, Mass.; Alice E. Freeman, Wellesley, 
Mass.: Wm. Crockett. Frederickton, N. B.; Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, Con- 
cord, N. H.; Sarab J. Baker, Boston, Mass.; Edwin C. Hervett, Normal, IlL.; 
Irwin Shepard, Winona; Minn.; A. Allen Stanton, Norton, Mass.; Lueretia 
Crocker, Boston, Mass.; Principal Hall, Hinsdale, N. H.; J. Kelsey, Nashua, 
N.H.; J. M. Hitt, Northfield, Vt.; Channing Fulsom, Dover, N. H.; C. D. 
Hine, Hartford, Conn.; W. A. Robinson, Franklin Falls, N. H.; Principal 
Carroll, New Britain, Conn.; Principal Graves, Hartford, Conn, ; H. 8. Tar- 
bell, Providence, R. L.; W.1. Twitchell, Hartford, Conn.; H. P. Warren, Law- 
renceville, N. J.; N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn,; Samuel W. Mason, Boston, 
Mass.; William H. Wilson, Providence, Rk. I.; C. Goodwin Clark, South Bos- 


ton, Mass,; John Tetlow, Boston, Mass.; A. D, Gray‘ Springfield, Mass,; 


L. R. Williston, Boston, Mass.; A. L. Jordan, Lewiston, Me.; L. H. Marvel, 
Lewiston, Me.; Thomas Tash, Portland, Me.; E. E. Files, Augusta, Me.; 
Jere. M. Hill, Bangor, Me.; E. H. Sampson, Saco, Me.; Mary E. Hughes, 
Castine, Me. 

Secretary — George E. Church, Providence, R. I. 

Asst. Secretary — Ray Greene Huling, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Treasurer — James W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 

Asst. Treasurer — J. Milton, Hall, Providence, R. I. 

Councillors — Homer B. Sprague, Boston, Mass.; William A. Mowry, Boston, 
Mass.; M. G. Daniell, Boston, Mass.; A. J. Manchester, Providence, R. I.; 
James 8. Barrell. Cambridge, Mass.; William H. Lambert, Boston, Mass.; 
Francis Coggswell, Cambridge, Mass.; George A. Walton, Wast Newton, 
Mass.: B. ch Tweed, Charlestown, Mass.; A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass.; 
E. H. Ruggles, Hanover, N. H.; Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass.; F. G Edgerly, 
Fitchburg, Mass.; John Kneeland, Boston Mass. 

The nominations were unanimously approved. 

President Patterson thanked the Institute for his re-election, 
which he regarded as a special honor. The Institute is half-a-cent- 
ury old, and has been increasing in importance. They must have 
the next meeting even larger and more successful than this. He 
desired to express gratitude for the co-operation of the gentlemen 
who had done so much to make the meeting a success, ~—e 
the Governor, the Mayor, Dr. Randolph, and particularly Mr. 
George A. Littlefield, who had done the work of six men in the 
past few days. He enumerated the individuals who were entitled 
to similar thanks, and he hoped they would believe the officers of 


the Institute were deeply grateful. 
Resolutions. 


J. R. Blackinton, of Boston, presented the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That as the teaching service demands the best talent and the 
largest acquisitions for the accomplishment of its work, the teacher should 
be protected by such a system of examination under competent examiners 
as to insure, after a proper probation, permanency of position during the 
period of effective service. 

Resolved, That we desire to caprens our conviction of the importance of in- 
structing the children and youth of our land more fully as to the nature of 
stimulants and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system, and that 
we approve of the laws providing for the introduction of the study of physi- 
ology and hygiene with special reference to those subjects into our schools. 


Resolved, That, in view of the failure of the present provision of our cities 
and large towns to meet the educational needs of the whole people, evening 
schools should be established by law and made a constituent part of our sys- 
tem of education. 


Resolved, That the National Bureau of Education has peores Ttself an effi- 
cient and valuable source of educational power, and wy ts faithful and wise 
management under the present Commissioner of Education, Gen. John 
Eaton, LL.D., it has commended itself and him to the entire confidence and 
cordial support of the entire country, and that we commend this agency to 
the liberal support of Congress. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute are heartily tendered to the 
different bands that have discoursed most excellent music at \the several 
sessions; to the choir, who have added so much to the devotional exercises; 
to Col. C, L. Best for the highly instructive and entertaining military display 
at Fort Adams; to Capt. W. T. i # for his interesting exhibit of the 
methods of gorpedo warfare; Capt. A. R. Yates for the oppostunsiy to wit- 
ness the manual and drill of the excellent system of training given the 
United States apprentices on the school ship New Hampshire; to the gover- 
nors of the Casino for their graceful courtesy; to the city government of 
Newport and her hospitable citizens for their cordial reception and delight- 
ful entertainment; to the various railroads, steamboat companies, and hotels, 
for reduced rates and other favors; to the Old Colony Railroad and Steam- 
boat Company for a delightful ocean excursion; to the reporters of the daily 
press; and to all who have any way contributed to our comfort and welfare, 


Resolved, That we especially desire to recognize the services of the local 
committee, and their efficient secretary, Geo. A. Littlefield, Esq., for the 
perfection of their arangements, and their attention to every detail, whereby 
the remarkable success of this meeting has been assured. 


‘The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
Necrological Report. 


Charles Northend, of New Britain, from the Committee on Ne- 


crology, made the following report : 

As we meet from year to year to carry forward the work of this 
association we are reminded of the departed ones from earth who 
have participated in the privileges and pleasures of the annual gath- 
erings. While the list of the deceased is smaller than in some pre- 
vious years, it forms one of those that have been of the hi est 
merit. Mr. Daniel C. Brown, who taught six years in the Brim- 
mer School and twenty-nine in the Bowdoin School,—in all nearly 
fifty years of successful teaching,—was born in 1514 at Kingston, 
N. H. He received the district-schools instruction, which he wisely 
improved. He studied medicine, but turned to teaching, and 
showed the wisdom of his choice. 

Joshua Bates, A.M., was an excellent teacher in the Brimmer 
School. 

G. W. Neale was born in 1844, at Kittery, Me., where he died 
in 1884, 

William Harvey Wells was born in 1812. He spent seventy- 
three years in earnest work. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Randolph arose and said that the local committee had called 
on Hon. George Bancroft to invite him to attend the meeting this 
evening. But care for his health, now in his advanced age of 
eighty-five, compelled him to refuse, so that he may keep on in his 
work,—such work as the world knows; and hopes that health will 
be sustained as at present to the finish. He expressed enthusiasm 
for the teacher’s calling, with which he had been associated in early 
life, and he will watch with interest whatever plans we shall draw 
up for the future progress of education. 

President Patterson suggested amid applause that a resolution of 
sympathy with General Grant be drawn by the Committee on Res- 
olutions. 

The matter was placed in the hands of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

President Patterson here read a telegram of congratulation from 
the National Institute, and wishing every success. The dispatch 
was signed by S. A. Ellis, president, and A. W. Moorhead, sec- 
retary. , 

Greek in the Colleges. 


Prest. Noah Porter, of Yale College, was introduced, and deliv- 
ered an address on the subject, ‘‘ Should Greek be Wholly Optional 
in the College Course ?”’ 

Dr. Porter apologized for not presenting a written treatise on 
this important subject; from pressure of official duties, being 
obliged to speak extempore. The terms of it imply, he said, that 
there is a special kind of culture designated by the term *‘ college 
culture,’’ a definite education as distinguished from a university, 
technical high school, or preparatory school education. Conceived 
of in a general way, it is a broad education in respect tothe number 
of the studies it involves, and the manner in which they are pros- 
ecuted. It is implied to include literature, language, and history, 
and also to com seience of every sort, and that philosophy 
which is the cendition of science. It is implied that such an-educa- 
tion requires time, and ordinarily cannot be completed before twenty 
or twenty-two. The studies appropriate to university education 
may be commenced early, prosecuted in the nursery, and anticipated 
in appropriate studies of childhood. But it is implied that these 
pr 1 shall be completed before the professional education begins. 

Our question is now with these views respecting preparation for 
these studies, and whether such should be required during the last 


four years of the college course. ‘The question concerns the ideal 
of the college course, not the actual. It is what we should aim at 
in our course, but does not concern the defective methods of 
teaching Greek. The question is also regarding the deficien- 
cies which we encounter in the present condition of our seminaries, 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Publishers’ Notes 


Boston, JULY 16, 1885 


In our report of the American Institute of Instruction 
the name of Mr. Joshua Bates, the much respected 
retired teacher of this city, appears on the list of de- 
ceased members. Mr. Bates is in the enjoyment of his 
usual health, and scores of his old pupils hope that his 
name will not be starred for many years. 


A PLEASANT feature of the meeting at Newport was the 
instrumental music, rendered by four different bands, each 
of which gave its services to the Institute gratuitously. The 
first evening, Monday, the teachers were regaled by sever- 
al strains from the Fort Adams band ; Tuesday evening, 
music was furnished by the band from the ‘“‘ New Hamp- 
shire” training ship; Wednesday evening, by the Casino 
band, and Thursday evening, by the Ocean House band. 

Another interesting feature of this meeting was the read- 
ings and recitations. And, without invidious distinctions, 
it is proper to make special mention of the exercises of 
Mr. Sidney Woollett of Newport, who greatly delighted his 
large audiences. The Institute was also under special ob- 
ligations to the several persons and quartets who rendered 
sweet vocal music at different sessions. 

Too great credit cannot be given to President Patter- 
son for his admirable manner of presiding, or to Mr. 
Littlefield for the efficient local arrangements, or to the 
citizens generally for their interest and their unbounded 
hospitality. 


THERE were present at the meetings at Newport from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand teachers. Only two or 
three meetings of the Institute, during the fifty-five years 
of its existence, have exceeded it in numbers. In quality, 
value, and real enjoyment, this meeting ranks high 
among all the meetings ever held. Several of the papers 
were of a very high order, and will have an important in- 
fluence upon the future history of education in this coun. 


try. 


THE close of the last school term completed a quarter 
of a century of service as principal of the Bridgewater 
(Mass.) Normal School, of Albert G. Boyden. Mr. Boyden 
has in these twenty-five years performed a_ service 
upon which, both as to quality and quantity, he may well 
look back with great satisfaction, and for which the people 
of the Old Bay State owe him a large debt of gratitude. 
The services at the large gathering of the alumni were of 
the most interesting and instructive nature. Reminiscen- 
ces, anecdotes, history, renewal of old friendships between 
former pupils of the school, were the order of the day. An 
interesting review of educational progress in Massachu- 
setts daring this period, by Mr. George H. Martin, we 
hope to give to our readers at no distant day. 


PERMANENCE in the teachers’ office is of the highest 
value. Whatever promises to add to the dignity and per- 
manency of educational work deserves encouragement, 
Whatever detracts therefrom is to be deprecated. It is 
now generally admitted, by our best thinkers, who are 
most familiar with the management of schools, that some 
revision of our tenure of office laws is absolutely necessary. 
A fresh illustration is now at hand in the resignation of 
Colonel Homer B. Sprague as head master of the Girls’ 
High School in Boston. A critical scholar, a polished gen- 


tleman, a master orator, an experienced teacher, he has 
presided over this institution for a series of years with 
ability, grace, dignity, and great success. At no time, 
so far as we know, has any ripple of discontent, criti- 
cism, or objection appeared upon the placid surface of the 
school-waters. 

But the annual election has offered, periodically, an op- 

portunity for malcontents and discontents to record a few 
votes against him. At an election, some years ago, sever- 
al votes being cast against him, he addressed a gentle- 
manly letter to each member of the committee, inquiring 
for any cause of dissatisfaction, or any ground of com- 
plaint. No answer was returned by these officials beyond 
an expression, on the part of several gentlemen, that they 
were entirely satisfied, knew of no criticism, and that they 
voted for him. At the last annual election, Colonel 
Sprague, on the first ballot, —there being twenty-four mem- 
bers of the board, thirteen votes being necessary to a 
choice, and seventeen members being present, — received 
but eleven votes. On the second ballot he was elected, 
We are informed, also, that some years ago at the annual 
election, a teacher who had served efficiently and faith- 
fully for a series of years in a subordinate position, was 
elected to the head mastership, and after two years’ ser- 
vice was unceremoniously dropped with no notice; and 
without adjournment, or giving an opportunity for further 
consideration, another man was elected to fill his place. 
Is it to be supposed that, under such circumstances, the 
sensitive, finely organized mind of a person who has any 
just appreciation of his own powers, his proper manhood 
and dignity of character, any adequate self-respect, will 
continue year after year to serve such a school board, or 
will he seek more congenial circumstances / 
Colonel Sprague, we are sorry to learn, has, for reasons 
wholly his own, which are not made public, resigned his 
place in Boston to accept the presidency of the Hills Col- 
lege, at Brooklyn, Cal., nine miles from San Francisco. 
His many friends, — and they are numbered by scores and 
hundreds, — while sincerely regretting his departure, will 
wish him abundant success in his new field of labor. 
Meanwhile, constantly oceurring facts, abundantly show 
that the publie schools are continually losing much of the 
best teaching power of the country on account of the in- 
security of the tenure of office. 


A GREAT deal of good work, especially in elementary 
schooling, is wasted for lack of repetition. “In season 
and out of season,” is the scriptural rule for moulding the 
human spirit after the model of any ideal excellence. 
We often regret the presence of the fault so common in 
the brightest primary teacher ; of undue haste and a peril- 
ous habit of brilliancy which keeps her room in the con- 
dition of a field of: exploding fireworks, leaving the chil- 
dren a pile of burnt sticks at the end. It is a great mis- 
take to think that young children can only be taught when 
in a state of unnatural excitement. An attractive young 
woman ablaze with the natural methods, in five minutes 
can fire up a room full of children by her charming “ tricks 
and manners” so that the dullest Jack or Gill, for the 
time, will seem like a new preacher. But if the teacher 
attempts to put in her instruction while the children are 
in this abnormal state, she runs the risk of making the 
whole exercise a brilliant show, from which her congre- 
gation falls back to its ordinary state, carrying little but 
a hazy recollection of a splendid entertainment. The real 
test of the teacher’s power is the faculty of getting in the 
substance of the work while a‘pupil is as near the ordi- 
nary state of mind as possible. Then the knowledge 
imparted easily assimilates and becomes a portion of the 
every-day life of the child. 

The same habit of primary work, at high pressure, works 
the ruin of the teacher. No man or woman, however ver- 
satile, can go on supplying the morbid appetite of fifty 
children for the incessant stimulation and entertainment 
that our popular primary-school work too often becomes. 
The wretched teacher goes off into a collapse of body and 
soul, and the children are left to try the patience of her 
successor. Successful teaching is the result of constant 
repetition of fundamentals. In all ways possible the child 
should be brought up to the work in language, numbers, 
and observation, which will fix in his mind the few habits 
essential to all future progress. Every school should have 
a time set apart for daily practice in rapid reading, spell- 


ing, writing, computation, and the observation and handl- 


ing of familiar things; and that half-hour would often so 


refresh the memory that the whole upper side of the day’s 
work would feel its influence. 


Our readers will share our regret at the resignation of 
Col. Homer B. Sprague from the position of master of 
the Girls’ High School in Boston. Colonel Sprague goes to 
the presidency of a college in California, and his coming 
will be a marked event among the broad-minded educators 
of that state. For several years Colonel Sprague has held 
the important position he now leaves in Boston, and no 
man among the corps of eminent teachers in that city has 
done a work more valuable. In the school-room, his in- 
struction, in his favorite branch, English literature, has 
been of a high order; and his literary lectures to pupils 
and the general public have not been excelled. Beyond 
the ordinary habit of the over-worked city schoolmaster, 
Col. Sprague has always been ready to answer the call for 
writing or speaking in behalf of the cause to which he has 
devoted his life. He has been one of the small number of 
New England public schoolmasters who are moved to go 
into the public press and discuss educational theories and 
measures, and the men who administer thereon, upon their 
merits.+ Our readers are aware of our oft-expressed opin- 
ion, that the most notable deficiency in this class of men 
and women is the infrequency with which they go into the 
daily press and challenge all classes of the opponents or 
uninstructed friends of our school system to a fair discus- 
sion of points at issue; sometimes involving the very ex- 
istence of the public school. It is a singular fact that 
while the public utterances, through the press, of any 
other professional class in New England would make a 
considerable library every year, the one body of people, 
not inferior in ability and worth to any, to-whom our 
people intrust the sacred institution and office of public 
instruction, is practically a corps of silent workers ; al- 
though assailed with more rigor and virulence than any 
other professional class. Colonel Sprague was a notable ex- 
ception to this habit of silence. It is stated that Colonel 
Sprague last year offended the liquor interest by an attempt 
to suppress, in accordance with the law,liquor shops located 
near the school houses. When, last autumn, the in- 
solent declaration was thrust before the school board of 
Boston, denouncing teachers for the exercise of their civil 
rights in school affairs, Colonel Sprague was given the 
grace to say, in public, what every honorable man, on 
reflection, must say of such a declaration. 

If the Boston School Board, as now constituted, in view 
of this fact, was divided in its approbation of the master, 
and straightway began to pull wires to put the author of 
this insolence into a lucrative public office, created for him- 
self, so much the worse for the school board and the 
sleepy respectability of our Athens that dozes and dreams 
of the Millennium while, one by one, our noblest teachers 
are worried out of the city, and the schools more and more 
succumb to the subtle power of ecclesiastical politics. The 
air is full of plaints that there is a certain peril in the ex- 
pression of honest opinions by teachers in Boston schools, 
and the safe thing to do, in view of re-election, is to keep 
rigidly within the sphere of the schoolhouse lot. We 
know not how much of truth there may be in these mys- 
terious hints and ominous shakings of the head that come 
to us from every side. But we do know that the heart of 
Boston is true to its noble system of public instruction, and 
that, in the end, it will be far better for our superior teach- 
ers to assume the freedom of sound speech, even public 
speech and writing, so freely used by the least capable 
member of any department of the city government, and 
trust to an awakened public sentiment for vindication and 
support. For, after all, the leading teachers in the public 
school are the body-guard of public education ; and if they 
shrink and suppress themselves, in the face of threatened 
perils, they fall short of their duty. And in no way could 
the press of Boston be more usefully enriched than by the 
substitution of many columns of such writing as could be 
furnished by scores of our teachers, in explanation and 
defence of the public school interest. To all respectable 
citizens such reading would be a blessed relief from the 
records of the army of athletic bullies, or the doings of 
rich stupidities that crowd the wearisome columns espe- 
cially of the great Sunday press. Colonel Sprague goes to 
California with the best wishes of the city he has served so 
well ; and our prayer is, that a score of good men like him 


may come to us, And, if our school committee fail to ap” 
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preciate the gift of Providence when they have it, the 
solid men and women of Boston will come home “with 
strength renewed as the eagle’s” from their midsummer 


outing, and, when election day comes round, ask the rea- 


son why. 


THE TEACHERS’ VACATION. 


We suppose few teachers will open their JourNnat (if 
they open it at all during vacation) with any burning de- 
sire to find advice on their own deportment during the 
coming two months. Nevertheless, an experience of some 
forty years in keeping vacation has impressed a few no- 
tions upon our mind, which we throw out with perfect lib- 
erty of rejection reserved for the reader. 

First we learned, many years ago, that the most profit- 
less of all vacations is a lazy vacation. If you are sick, 
consult the best physician you can afford, and, unless he 
prescribes some impossible or thoroughly unreasonable re- 
medy, follow his directions. But the majority of good 
teachers are not sick at the beginning of summer, and are 
tired, not because they work harder than other busy good 
people, but because they work ina rut. Now, working in 
a rut, even for God and humanity, is contrary to nature, 
and invariably results in a morbid condition of body and 
mind ; often mistaken for absolute exhaustion or positive 
disease. The teacher or parson who devotes a summer 
vacation to what is called “absolute rest,” — i. e. letting 
the mind run down like an old clock, and chaining the 
body toa month of inactivity, — simply exchanges an active 
for a passive life in a rut. You can keep going in a 
very narrow place, if you do everything possible, hoping 
all the time for a bigger place and a broader activity. But 
the most hopeless condition for any rational being is de- 
liberately to lie down, in premeditated and persistent. lazi- 
ness, during our glorious American summer. No strength 
or help from God, man, or nature comes to the teacher 
lying prone at the bottom of this ditch of delusion. 


What the overworked teacher or minister needs, at 
vacation, is just what everybody, wearied and worried by 
persistent toil, in a narrow sphere, should have ;—a few 
weeks liberation of body and soul from the chain of mo- 
notonous work and thought, and a free going-forth of the 
whole being into “fresh fields and pastures new.” We 
are not killed by too much labor of body, mind, and feel- 
ing. half so much as by the forced suppression of nine- 
tenths of what we are, and the exasperating narrowness of 
our every-day lot. Of course, the every-day-life of the 
best of us is a prison, in which we work by providential 
appointment, for the training toward some broader and 
nobler career elsewhere. But, when the good Lord does 
open the door and give us a few summer weeks of respite 
from task-work, let us not balk the gracious design by a 
voluntary reduction of ourselves to the lowest terms of 
bodily and spiritual imbecility. ae 

The most fatiguing journey, in railroad, dust, and 
smoke ; the roughest summer-boarding in a crowded farm- 
house, fighting flies and mosquitos, and dining out of the 
salt-pork barrel; weeks of camping-out on the windy sea- 
coast, or in damp mountain forests; even hiring out as a 
waiter at a summer hotel ; — anything new, interesting, 
even provoking, that wakes up another set of energies, 
strings another class of nerves and muscles, switches the 
mind off the side-track upon the gravel highway; or 
plunges us into the great turbulent crowd of summer-life ; 
— it matters little what, only that we get thoroughly inter- 
ested in it ; —is the thing to be done. Summer schools 
and institutes are well enough, provided you can have 
three parts of all-out-doors human nature to one part of 
school. Generally, the best use of vacation is a thorough 
ventilation of the whole being ; and that can be achieved 
'n as Many ways as there are tired teachers on this con- 
tinent. 

. But don’t go off, with two or three “perfectly conge- 
nal” friend, and a trunk of books to a dead-alive place, 
‘o spend your vacation in the exclusive enjoyment of each 
other. Jane will be down with nervous prostration ; Julia 
will get up an intense love-making with Jack, only to find 
the whole thing a delusion on going back to town; and 
you will all face your superintendent, in September, look- 
ing like a squad of patients prematurely discharged from 
an hospital. Don’t go toa distant, fashionable watering 
place and try to pass yourself off as a tired, cultivated, 


the most honorable calling of your sex ;— the occupation 
of teacher. We remember spending two summers, in suc- 
cession, at a charming mountain resort, where two myste 
rious females of “uncertain age” were carrying out this 
humbug ; — posing as a wealthy lady, and, possibly, her 
interesting friend, in the attitude of reserved and exclusive 
summer retirement. Nobody was attracted, and the two 
scheming damsels were largely left to themselves. At the 
close of the second season, it came out that they were the 
principal and first assistant of a grammar school in 
a small city of Massachusetts. Had this been frankly ac- 
knowledged at first, a score of the most distinguished 
teachers in the country, who were drifting about the hotel, 
would have been glad to welcome two moderately-intelli- 
gent ladies of the profession to their delightful’ companion- 
ship, and each season would have given them several valu- 
able new acquaintances ; possibly a life-long friend. 

The great defect, even of our best teachers, and clergy 
as well, is this living in a rut. Even if the sides of the 
rut are tinted and inlaid with the green and gold and 
purple of the most exclusive and exquisite culture, it is the 
rut that kills all thesame. No man or woman is great or 
good enough to dispense with the broadening and benefi- 
cent influence of every-day physical nature and _ the 
mighty university of human life. So be wise, and use the 
golden summer-hours for thorough ventilation of mind, — 
imagination, sympathies, sense, and soul. 


SWEET CREAM IN THE TEA. 


We remember a fussy old lady, in our boyhood, who 
was greatly given to the immoderate eating of cherries, 
though always suffering a speedy retribution. On one oc- 
casion she sent a small boy up the tree to throw them 
down by the handful into her outspread apron. That 
night the whole house was in motion to relieve her pangs, 
and for two days madam was invisible. Emerging, on 
the third, she mildly remarked that her fearful illness 
must have been caused “by a little sweet cream that she 
took in her tea,” on the evening before her attack. 
“Sweet cream in her tea never did agree with her. ” 

We are reminded of our old friend by the amusing 

treatment of the common school problem, in the “ eloquent 
oration” of the Hon. Thomas J. Gargan before the city 
authorities of Boston, on July 4th. The Hon. Thomas 
touches this question, charged with dynamite as it is, to 
certain ecclesiastical authorities, with a tact worthy of 
Jack Bunsby himself: “Jt is not my province to criti- 
cise ; I call attention to results.”’ The results spoken of 
are,— that the elder immigrant people of Boston, pos- 
sessed of little book-learning, ’’ do not get into the criminal 
courts ; while the “ generation, born upon the soil, having 
had the advantages, to a certain extent, of our public 
schools.” are too often found in that unfortunate predica- 
ment. Then comes this profound declaration : “ But 
ean any thinking man hope to maintain a government de- 
pendent upon the votes of the people, if, in the system of 
education, the youth receives no moral training? I be- 
lieve with Thomas & Kempis, ‘It is better to feel com- 
punction than know the definition thereof.’ ”’ 
We submit that the Hon. Thomas, in calling attention 
to “results,” unfortunately turns his blind-side to the 
most notable and scandalous cause of youthful immorality 
in Boston. Outside of a very few favored districts, no 
Boston boy can go to school without passing liquor saloons 
enough to destroy the morality of every pupil in that par- 
ticular district. The very heart of new Boston, on any 
summer night, is a pandemonium of liquor-selling ; the 
streets swarming with noisy men and vicious women with 
multitudes of half-grown boys and girls looking on. Bos- 
ton expends a million-and-a-half dollars annually to school 
the children ; and, in spite of certain defects incident to 
graded school-life in a great city, these educational opportu- 
nities are not surpassed by any community on the continent. 
There is no such concentruted force for practical morality 
among these four hundred thousand people as the public 
school system as now handled, and, henceforth, public in- 
struction will be given on the effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Yet, with strange inconsistency, the same city 
government thrusts a vile den of pollution into the face of 
every school-child; and seems to make no effort to keep 
these children off the streets reeking with drunkenness 
and lewdness and resounding with profanity. 


society Woman, living a constant lie to keep out of sight 


Yet we look, in vain, through the columns of flowing 


the known and acknowledged cause of three-fourths of the 
youthful crime of the city. Of course, the fathers and 
grandfathers of these children, coming to the respectable 
provincial town that Boston was a generation ago, absorbed 
in the primary question of getting a living, did not, per- 
haps, fall so readily before the temptations of urban life. 
But, now that the leaders of this great constituency are 
also the leaders of the opposition to all effective move- 
ments for the suppression of the grow ing curse of city life, 
—the liquor traffic, — what wonder that the children fall 
into the pit thus digged for them. It may suit such elo- 
quent orators as the Hon. Thos. J. Gargan, posing on In- 
dependence day, to turn his back to the one patent cause 
of youthful immorality, while he gratifies some of his 
clerical friends by an ugly leer at the “secularism” of the 
publie schools, and piously quotes a medieval saint against 
the modern educational heretics. Common school moral- 
ity seems to disagree with a class of our Boston civic 
and ecclesiastical worthies as thoroughly as “sweet cream 
in the tea” with our old lady friend; while the cherry 
tree and the liquor shop seem to be conspicuously ignored 


by the sufferer in either case. 


DRIFT. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, has already concluded 
engagements for the coming season of his southern work, for sev- 
eral months. He will probably spend November in St. Louis, 
possibly in Chicago, and other western cities, in lecturing on south- 
ern education ; having prepared a course of five lectures, covering 
the entire field of education in the South. February and March 
will be given to a thorough canvass of the state of Louisiana, in 
behalf of the public school, at the invitation of the Louisiana 
Educational Society. It would be agreeable to Mr. Mayo if the 
school authorities of other southwestern states, who may desire a 
visit, such as heretofore made, would put themselves in communi- 
cation with him for work during the months of December and 
January, April and May. It has been found that effort concen-~ 
trated on vital points in one state, for several weeks, is much more 
fruitful of results than scattering labor over a larger field. Mr. 
Mayo hopes tobe able to accept some invitations for institute lectur- 
ing during June and July, 1886, in the more northerly states of 
the south. Communications addressed to 16 Hawley street, on 
such matters, will receive speedy attention, 


— The first visit to the wonderful state of Kansas is apt to leave 
the mind in a condition as disheveled as a maiden with a mighty 
** head of hair’’ in one of the brisk, breezy days of that many-sided 
state. Although one of the youngest states in the world, Kansas 
rivals old England in the wondrous beauty of her fields and the re- 
fined and subdued lines of her exquisite ‘‘ rolling prairies.’’ Within 
a space of ten days, in June, we encountered weather enough to 
suit the most fastidious and versatile new-comer. Scores of towns, 
before only names on a railroad map, were found busy centers of 
industry, each with a mighty hope for the future. There are too 
many good things in Kansas for one number of “‘ Drift.’”” But the 
glory of all is the common school which new Kansas wears on her 
bosom, like a splendid maiden arrayed in her beautiful garments, 
wearing a boquet of ‘flowers of all hue, and without thorn the 
rose.’’ The public schools of its cities are in a state of hopeful 
rivalry with each other. The county superintendents, whom we 
met in council, are a body of earnest, often able men, with twelve 
lady superintendents for their ‘‘ aid and comfort.’’ State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction Lawhead is a good man in a large place. 
The State Normal School at Emporia is crowded with pupils and 
working toward the best results. The agricultural college at Man- 
hattan, under the presidency of one of the Fairchild brothers, is un- 
surpassed for beauty of situation and skillful adaptation to the 
public need. Kansas desires the presence of the National Conven- 
tion, next year, at Topeka, and very strong reasons must be given 
for rejecting her invitation. 

— The readers of the admirable work on ** City School Systems in 
the United States, ’’ prepared for the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation by Dr. John D. Philbrick, will not be surprised to find this 
eminent veteran of education repeating his favorite theory conéern- 
ing co-education and the higher education of girls in general. Dr. 
Philbrick insists that our high schools, and generally superior 
schools for girls, are carried on at a great risk to the health of their 
pupils. Now, that a good many high school girls are not in 
robust health is probably true, as is the case with girls in colleges 
and'female seminaries. But it strikes us as giving but half the 
story to state this fact and leave out the most evident cause of fe- 
male disability, in the daily life and home habits of our young 
American women. The ratio of vigorous health in any well-con- 
ducted high school or girls’ seminary is greater than among the 
same class left exclusively to home and social influences. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that a large part of the sickness of 
school girls is directly chargeable to influences outside the school. 

A very extensive observation of young women in all parts of our 
country has convinced us that a reasonably managed superior 
school, even a boarding-school, is, in a majority of cases, the most 
wholesome place for a young woman between fifteen and twenty. 
We are apt to forget, while impressing this point of the physical 
danger of the higher education, that our colleges a generation ago 
were far more destructive to the health of boys than any well- 
managed establishment now-a-days to girls. President Angell, of 
Ann Arbor, informed the writer that the health of the two hundred 
girls in Michigan University was, on the whole, superior to the 
young men; partly, he thought, from the better care of themselves 
by the girls. We think this statement, so broadly made, with so 
little qualification, in an official document of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, will convey a wrong impression abroad, whatever 
may be its effect at home. 
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(Continued from page 79.) 


We answer first to these queries: Language is the prominent in- 
strument with which human culture begins, and is carried forward 
to the end. The first considerable intellectual effort to which the 
child is compelled is the aqcuisitions of the mother-tongue, and the 
most distinct advances it makes in intellectual progress are meas- 
ured by the steps with which it masters this language. This is ex- 
emplified by the contrast between the deaf mute, without any lan- 
guage, and the child that learns to speak. The mind of the one is 
oceupied with the interpretation and the mastery of words; the 
mind of the other, being trained to neither, is stagnant. Another 
point important to notice arises in view of the contrast so.much in- 
sisted on between the study of facts or things on the one hand, 
and the study of words on the other, especially when the study of 
science is contrasted with that of language to the disadvantage of 
the letter. 

Among the points overlooked by many are the following: The 
stuily of literature has most to do not with things or facts, but with 
the relations of facts; and the explanations, systems, and theories 
of science can attain no considerable definiteness, and are suscep 
tible of no considerable proof, except as they are defined in language. 
If this is true of the sciences of nature, it is pre-eminently true of 
the science of history, ethics, state, politics, law, and religion. To 
understand their facts or truths, we must bé adepts in language ; to 
impart them, we must be masters in it. It being conceded that lan- 
guage is the instrument and field of education, then in order to be 
masters of it we must not only learn to use it reflectively, as in 
grammar, interpretation, and criticism. This suggests another in- 
quiry. Why not gain all these advantages by study of English in- 
stead of Greek ? Much is made of this point by opponents of clas- 
sical culture in the reflective way. We answer by the statement of 
another fact,—that we study our own language most successfully 
by means of another, and we gain knowledge and skill by so doing. 

All this being conceded, why is not a modern language equal to 
an ancient for this purpose, the German as well ‘as the Greek, for 
correcting and forming one’s English style ? We concede that the 
German is more Greek-like than any other modern tongue, but it is 
not the equal of the Greek in the elements desired. The Greek and 
Latin both, in respect to those things for which we wish to study 
language respectively, are superior to any modern language what- 
ever. 
ive, freely outspoken, and hence for the purposes of training in and 
criticising our tongue are immeasurably superior to any modern 
language. They teach us history, by study of their literature ; con- 
front us with a eivilization unlike our own; with men thinking, 
feeling, acting, as moderns do, and in many respects unlike them 
as well. Here we find roots of modern civilization, and the study 
of them is necessarily the study of ancient history; not in words 
only, but in sentiments, principles, by which the writers were 
moved. Why not Latin in place of Greek, especially in view of 
the pressure of modern studies in the new sciences? ‘To this we an- 
swer, that the Romans were not contented with one; they went to 
the GreeK as the beginning of culture and civilization, which they 
desired to realize, and it is in the Greek we find our modern civil- 
ization revived through the Latin. 

All this being conceded, we shall be told we have not time to 
meet the demands of modern science and culture, and master both 
Latin and Greek, but must be content with the mastery of the one 
and the elements of the other. We reply, that there are years of 
time in boyhood and youth which we cannot use more advantage- 
ously on anything else than Greek, nor in place of it. We cannot, 
for example, study English advantageously in a critical and scien- 
tifie way during the early years of boyhood and youth. Nothing is 
so stupid and uninstructive as the effort to apply the same methods 
of analysis to the English as are required to study the classics. 
Mathematical study must ordinarily be deferred till a later period 
in the course, with here and there an exception. As for the sci- 
ences of nature, it is only in the form of natural history that these 
ean be successfully pursued. To appreciate and master them in 
the true spirit we must wait till later years. With history proper, 
passive youthful memory may be advantageously occupied; but 
with the philosophy, no young man has any business till trained by 
long courses of study in the discipline of thought; and as to polit- 
ical and social sciences, these in the order of time and nature should 
also be deferred to later periods. In reply, it will be urged that 
boys, as they are now constituted, have not time enough for the 
mastery of Greek, the field of college study is so wide, and that we 
must displace Greek at the beginning of the college course. ‘There 
is plenty of time, provided each study comes at its appropriate time, 
under wise methods and skillful instruction. This is not theory 
only. We appeal to those who have, in the true sense of the term, 
ever attained any mastery over the Greek, whether under compul- 
sion or the influence of an enthusiastic spirit of study. As related 
to the preparatory schools, the question is important, Should Greek 
terminate with the preparatory schools ? We answer, No. For 
Greek in no sense can be said to be acquired and finished until 
reading an easy author has become a pleasure. Now this cannot be 
fully gained in the preparatory school, and to achieve this in the 
college curriculum will take out one-fifth of the time ordinarily re- 
qiired in the college course, and will give any boy capacity to read 
simple Greek verse and prose, and ant. an immense difference in 
- manly intellectual power and intellectual enjoyment throughout 

ife. 
Illiteracy. 

Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of Boston, offered the following reso- 
lutions : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Institute, the Congress of the United 
States cannot render a more important service to the cause of education 
than to aid by liberal appropriations in the removal of the alarming illiter- 
acy of the country indicated by the fact that more than six millions of our 
= over ten years of age are unable to write even their own names, 


_ by many of these bear the same responsibility of government in their 
ands. 
Resolved, That the secretary of the Institute transmit a copy of the resoln- 
tions to the Speaker of the House .ndthe Speakers of the severa! Assemblies. 
The resolutions were seconded by E. ©. Carrigan, of Boston, and 


were unanimously adopted. 
Sympathy with Gen. Grant. 


Mr. Blackinton, from the Committee on Resolutions, reported 
the following, amidst an almost painful silence : 


Resowod, That the 1400 members of the American Institute of Instruction, 
at the closing session, held at Newport on this ninth day of July, 1885, rec- 
ognizing the eminent services, civil and military, of ex-President Urant, and 
profoundly touched by his patient endurance of, and heroic struggle with, 
—_ and suffering, desire to express their earnest hope that by a merciful 

rovidence his days on earth may be prolonged. C 


It was voted to transmit the above to the family by special tele- 
gram. 

The musical exercises for the evening consisted of a number of 
orchestral selections by the Ocean House orchestra, in addition to 
quartette selections and a soprano solo by Mrs. G. A. Littlefield, 
all of which were delightfully rendered. 
the Institute was brought to a close by the sing- 


Their structure is more complicated, exact, sharply object- | P 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania was held at the Opera House, at Harrisburg, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, July 7, 8, and 9. 


First DAy—TUvESDAY, JULY 7. 


The association was called to order at 10.00 a. m. by the presi- 
dent, John Morrow, Supt. of Alleghany City. Singing was led by 
Prof. H. H. Rich, of Harrisburg; reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer followed, by Rev. Mr. Studebecker, of Harrisburg. The 
choir, led by Professor Rich, sang ‘‘ How Gentle God’s Com- 


mands.”” 
Introductory Addresses. 

An introductory address was given by Mr. R. M. McNeal, Supt. 
of Schools of Dauphin Co., who extended to all a hearty welcome. 
He paid a high tribute to the learning, fidelity, and character of 
the present teachers of the state of Pennsylvania. Public sentiment 
is of slow growth regarding the permanency and usefulness of the 
teachers in their professional life. This association was organized 
in 1852, at Harrisburg, and has been a potent agency in molding 
the laws of the state from that time to this. 

The address was both cordial and sensible. 

He was followed by Mr. L. O. Foose, City Supt. of Schools of 
Harrisburg, who said the gates of the city were open to all who 
promoted the public good, as did the teachers of the state. Har- 
risburg has 113 teachers and 40 public schools. ; 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, principal of the Keystone Normal School, 
made an address of response in behalf of the teachers of the state. 
He said we had assembled to catch a new spirit, to enthuse each 
other, to mingle in social communion, and have a good time. No 
teacher can keep abreast of the times who neglects to attend state 
and county teachers’ gatherings. Discussion of school is out of 
place in daily life possibly, but in educational conventions pedagog- 
ical wisdom should be freely offered. 

Dr. Schaeffer spoke eloquently in his genial, witty, and analytic 
style. 
Inaugural Address, 

After another song by the choir, the inaugural address of the 
resident, Supt. John Morrow, of Alleghany City, was given. 
lhirty years ago, in this place, was born this association. Amon 
the early promoters were Thomas H. Burrowes, J. P. Wickersham, 
and many others. (We were glad to see present Dr. Wickersham, 
attentively listening to President Morrow’s review of the history of 
the Pennsylvania Association. )] 

Mr. Morrow called attention to the ‘* pensioning of teachers’ as 
a subject that should be intelligently discussed. The pay of the 
teacher is too little. Old soldiers deserve pensions; so do faithful 
old teachers who have devoted the best days of their life to the 
public interests. The fossi/ pedagogue is the grand obstacle in the 
way of adopting a system of just pensioning. This class are now 
paid too much. 


The second point to which the address alluded was the state Nor- 
mal schools. The general management is unfortunately not uni- 
form. ‘The courses of study differ, examinations vary, and the 


standard of requirements for graduation is not the same in any two 
of the schools. The parchment of one school represents only one 
year’s work ; in another ‘iree years is required to secure a diploma. 
Uniform examinations would do much to remedy this palpable 
evil. 

The third topic was ‘‘ Examinations of Teachers.’’ Annual exam- 
inations do very little good. The examinations should mean more 
and be less frequent. ‘They should mean something and guarantee 
worth and ability. One examination as regards scholastic attain- 
ments is sufficient, perhaps. All subsequent examinations should 
be in regard to success in teaching, management, ete. 

Mr. Morrow’s paper was eminently sensible, and his criticisms, 
based upon a careful study of the points to which he called atten- 
tion. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The association convened at the Opera House at 2.00 p. m., 

President Morrow in the chair; music by the choir. 
Prof. Balliet’s Paper. 

Prof. T. M. Balliet, of Normal Park, IIl., read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Moral Value of Genuine Intellectual Work.”’ 
‘« Professor Balliet said substantially: It is not claimed that in- 
tellectual training will a/one lead to right thinking and to right 
doing, or take the place of more direct moral education. What is 
the value of purely intellectual work is the question of the present 
discussion. The activities of the human reason, at first, are with- 
out system. ‘Truth is discovered by the use of laws, and the rea- 
sonings which follow must have the freedom which truth secures. 
The moral value of training the reason to follow the truth is one of 
those things that can hardly be overestimated. Anything in educa- 
tion that does not require genuine, thorough work is a ‘‘ sham.”’ 
We are to teach in such a way as to make the acquisition pleasur- 
able. To awaken in the mind of a child a love of knowledge is a 
highly moral exercise; the beauties that surround us all inspire 
reverence, and if properly taught will do very much to kindle the 
dormant moral nature. The cultivation of the imagination is one 
of the best means of appeal to the higher nature. Geography, 
history, and mental arithmetic are studies, if properly taught, 
adapted to do this good work. The development of character is 
the highest aim and purpose of the public school. Sympathy is de- 
veloped by means of the imagination. It is a great blunder, at 
first, to teach a child his moral duties. He must know his own 
rights, and then he will be prepared to recognize the rights of 
others. Evil must be overcome with good. Life and character can 
never rise higher than his ideal. Educate for the best ideal. from 
the cradle to the grave. The environments of a child largely deter- 
mine the status of his growth and education. The highest aim of 
the school is to make the best of the surroundings of a child’s life. 
The teaching of worth is that which inspires the mind to see and 
fee] the influence of nature in all its beauties; the soul must be 
made to enjoy the msthetic. Geology must lead the child to the 
‘Rock of Ages ;’’ botany, to the sources ef life and beauty ; and as- 
tronomy, to the ‘‘ Star of Bethlehem.”’ 

The address of Professor Balliet was listened to with profound in- 
terest, and breathed a noble spirit. 


Discussion. 


Prof. H. F. Bitner, of the Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, complimented the address of Professor Balliet, and thought 
the eulture of the will was one of the most Mfnportant departments 
of instruction. The desires of a child should be guided wisely into 
right channels; right feeling and right action come through a wise 
nse of the imagination. There is also a duty in the training of the 
child to obedience ; intellectual action must precede)the moral 


training, 


A 


Mr. Stein, of Philadelphia, followed with a few remarks, sug- 
gesting that the teacher is the most important factor in moral in- 
struction. 

Remarks were made by Professor Woodruff and Supt. Berhle, of 
Lancaster, Pa. Mr. Berhle said that there were some pupils that 
did not love knowledge. The moral nature was developed by sac- 
rifice,—not by delight and pleasure. It is necessary, to build us up 
intellectually as well as morally, that we should do and teach those 
things that are disagreeable to us. 

Professor Balliet closed the discussion in a spirited defence of the 
pleasures of intellectual study. The love of study crowds out bad 
desires. Study should not be irksome, neither should the school- 


house be turned into a play-house. 


The Industrial Feature of Education. 


A paper on the above topic was read by Charles A. Riddle, 

incipal of the Thirteenth Ward public schools, Pittsburg. The 

ollowing is an abstract : 

He based the consideration of his subject, first on the principle 
that manual instruction and mental instruction should be co-existent : 
that they are mentally dependent upon each other, and if separated 
the primary idea of the former is overlooked, and both are retarded 
in their progress. That training in the mechanic and industrial 
arts must become a part and parcel of our present system of educa- 
tion. The workshop, considered as an adjunct department of the 
public education, is a means which contributes to the intellectual 
growth of the people. 

We need a system of education which will not merely provide for 
us more efficient merchants, artisans, mechanies and farmers than 
we have, but the ultimate training of the great mass of our youths 
to degrees of skill in the choice and use of implements hitherto un- 
known. To this end it is necessary that we shall have schools 
which shall not only require work from the pupils, but shall exact 
it inflexibly from all; which shall educate the head and the hand 
together, each to be the ally and the compliment of the other; 
which shall tell them not only how to do better than their fathers 
did in every field of blended intellectual and industrial effort, but 
why this way is better than the other, and in what direction further 
improvement is to be made. Thus, and thus only, may we expect 
to elevate the industrial pursuits to that position which they are 
justly entitled to hold, and to render them attractive to the great 
mass of our youth. The mission of industrial training schools is to 
teach us that it is better to teach the child than to hang the man; 
easier to find the vagabond a orphan home and teach him a trade, 
than to watch him as a rogue, and punish him as a thief; nobler to 
warn than to doom, more God-like to lift up than to erush; and 
it is better by far to be surrounded and shielded by gratitude and 


€llove, than to be hemmed in by batteries and walled about by 


spears. 

The matter of training mechanics and artisans is not a modern 
feature of civilization. "Te dates back to the Greeks, and its results 
are shown in her weaving, pottery, arms and armor; in her gold and 
silver ornaments, in her statuary, drawing, and designing. By 
act of Congress, in 1862, 11,000,000 acres of the publie domain 
have been donated for the purpose of the agricultural and mechanical 
arts. The design of this act was to establish schools where the in- 
dustrial arts should be taught on a par with the classics and 
sciences, and to promote the industrial interests of the country by 
scientific experiment and discovery. 
foresaw the importance of having in connection with our school sys- 
tem a system by which a knowledge of the arts should be developed 
and taught, and attempted to secure the passage of an act covering 
this idea. It remained for the last Legislature to pass an act which 

rovides for industrial education in cities of the second-class. 

“hus the Smoky City will be among the first to set on foot such a 
measure, and to establish such training-schools. The roar of her 
mills and the noise of her hammers are pitiable entreaties for human 
art and skill. 

The public school and the industrial training school should be 
placed side by side in adjoining compartments. Pupils should be 
allowed to spend one hour each day in the latter, and their progress 
in the former will be more marked than that of pupils of the same 
class who never enter the industrial department. In other words, 
the instruction they gain in workshops contributes directly and in no 
small measure to their mental growth. Statistics corroborate this 
statement in all schools where intelligent and industrial pursuits are 
blended. This, then, is the primary object of the work. The sec- 
ondary, and one that should be never lost to view, is the teaching of 
some useful trade or occupation thereby. Besides all this, we 
could not take a wiser step than to attach heartily to the public 
schools the great mass of the working population of this country by 
showing them that we propose to not only give a literary, but also an 
igdustrial training to their children. 


Discussion. 


Mr. E. Francis,*Principal of the public schools, Bedford, Pa. : 

The demand is universal from all classes for some change in pub- 
lic instruction that will give to every boy the means of getting in- 
formation that may be applied to practical business-life. You can- 
not attach a workshop to the ordinary country common school. 
The trials of this at Gloucester, Mass., and Pern, IIl., show that 
only in large towns and cities can industrial schools be established 
with real profit. The apprenticeship no longer exists. There is no 
system to teach the boys the trades. In our large cities such schools 
may and should be established, and give the boys a chance. 

The paper was further discussed by several members of the 
association and generally indorsed. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Dr. E. E. White's Paper. 


After music, Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered « 
lecture on ‘‘ The Duties of the Hour.”’ 

The address opened with a reference to the conflict for dominion 
between the higher and lower natures of the child. On the issue of 
this conflict hung all the issues of its life. Out of the child’s being 
its higher nature pleads for assistance, and al! the child’s capabili- 
ties for legeiloies ont action, and all its ibilities unite in the 
as for help. ose duty is it to hear this cry of childhood ° 

assing by the church with its divine commission, this duty rests 
principally on parents; next on the community, and then on the 
state. Each of these cies has a vital interest in the outcome of 
the conflict, and they all stand by the child’s cradle charged with 
the high duty of assisting its higher nature to rulership in its life, 
> wt ey are severally endowed with plenary power for this great 
work. 

All limitations of the state’s duty in education are based on & 
denial of the state to teach. There are only two logical positions on 
this question. The one is a denial of the right of the state to teach 
at all, and the other is a concession of its right to teach any know!- 
edge that will promote the public welfare. It is impossible to draw 
# line through education, and say here the right of the state ends. 
Nor is the logic of the question changed by any paternal solicitude, 
lest_ the ‘‘ common people ”’ be spoiled by too much edueation. 
The address then considered the question, Why the state should 
educate, It restated with new historic illustration. the comprehen- 


sive argument for universal education, , 


In 1834 Thaddeus Stevens . 
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|. The state should educate as a means of military defence, that 
wav be invincible in war. 
"7 The state should educate as a means of material and industrial 
ress; that it may be rich. Wealth is the child of education. 
Fducation promotes industry, and lessens idleness ; it increases the 
<kill and productive power of labor ; it improves the condition, 
“hvsical, moral, social, and political of the working man, and en- 
hanes his enjoyment and usefulness. , 
4. The state should educate as a means of preserving free institu- 
tons; that a government by the people and for the people may 
Corhis argument was enforced with strong historic facts, and then 
» pplied with great effect to our own country, e with more than a 
aeion voters who cannot read a word on the piece of paper which 
they deposit as their ballot. * The enfranchisement of the freedmen 
eithout making ample provision Jor their education was the colossal 
blunder of reconstruc tion, —a blunder pregnant from the first with 
eril, and now heaping our horizon with ominous signs of a coming 
‘The one great duty that confronts the American — is to 
cee to it that every child born into the liberty of the Republic is 
prepared for ¢ itizenship. This is the question of the hour. 
The Association was honored by the attendance of His Excel- 
leney, Gov. Pattison, who was seated on the platform. Miss Julia 
(. Hull of New York City, sang as the special soloist of the 


storm. 


evening. 


SECOND DAY — WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


The proceedings opened with music by Professor Rich’s class, 
followed by Scripture reading and prayer by Rev. Mr. Stewart. 

Next in order was the nomination of officers and selection of 
place of meeting for next year. Allentown was unanimously 
selected. 

The following persons were named for officers: For President,— 
J. Q. Stewart, Harrisburg, and J. M. Coughlin, superintendent of 
Lucerne Co.; For Vice-president,—Miss Mary Dunn, of Delaware 
(o.. Messrs. Fahnestock and Palm of Harrisburg, and J. M. 
Morrison, of Erie; For Secretary, J. R. MeCaskey, of Lancaster; 
For Ticket Agent, J. F. Sickle, Germantown. ; 

Professor Luckey moved that a committee of three be appointed 
to discuss and present a paper to-morrow relative to the issuing of 
Normal diplomas, bringing them to more of an equality. A lively 
discussion followed this motion. 

Mr. Luckey moved a committee of three be appointed to draw 
up resolutions of sympathy, and send them to the suffering ** hero 
of Appomattox.” 

Essentials of Successful Teaching. 

Dr. Moffat, of Washington and Jefferson College, was then 
introduced. His paper was entitled ‘‘ The Essentials of Success- 
ful Teaching.”’ ‘The essential points necessary for a successful 
teacher are: First, full and exact knowledge ; Second, seeking to 
add to his knowledge; Third, cheerful temper; Fourth, quickness 
of eyesight ; Fifth, gentle and authoritative voice ; Sixth, telling a 
story well; Seventh, preserve freshness of mind; Eighth, — crown- 
ing qualification, —sympathy. ‘The chief qualifications requisite 
fora good teacher are: First, adequate knowledge; Second, sys- 
tematic and scholarly habits; Third, love of truth and desire to im- 
part it; Fourth, interest in seholars; Fifth, kindness, self-control, 
patience, judgment, conscientiousness, spirituality. Pupils work 
because they fear consequences of not being able to produce the 
required amount of knowledge ; from a desire to stand well. The 
teacher is not indispensable, but an assistant; he brings materials 
and order of study; directs best modes of using faculties ; explains, 
illustrates, expands. He incites the child to use his faculties ; must 
know what he is driving at; have power of stimulating pupil 
to do his part of the work ; he must be able to economize time and 
strength by judicious direction of the child’s faculties. 

After singing, the meeting adjourned until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Professor Sheeley was introduced, and made some announce- 
ments relative to the proposed visit to Gettysburg. 
_An invitation from Major Bent was read, inviting the teachers to 
visit the Steel Works. 


Our American Forests. 


Dr. Rothrock, from the Pennsylvania University,- being intro- 
duced, read a paper on the ‘* Relation of American Forests to 
American Prosperity.” Whatever respect our ancestors may have 
had for forest when then they came to America, they were obliged 
to fell the trees as enemies before homes could be erected. ‘The 
area of the United States, including Alaska, is two billion acres ; of 
this 16 per cent. is forest growth. Europe has 28 per cent. of her 
area remaining in timber land, or about 12 per cent. more timber 
land than America. All the individual countries of the Old World 
exceed our own latid, except England, Ireland, and Belgium. Italy 
and France have a less amount of timber land than any other countries 
in the temperate zone. As soon as our timber area falls to 15 per 
cent. we shall have a dearth, so far as our timber interests are con- 
cerned. Seventy-nine million dollars were expended by Great 
Britain for wood from 1869 to 1879. The speaker proceeded to 
show the great amount of wood consumed by our own country, and 
if this continued to go on at the rate we use wood to-day, one year 
eee suffice to sweep away the forests of Georgia, Florida, or South 

arolina. The yellow pine of our houses comes from Georgia; the 
shingles from Michigan. Maine, engaged in ship-building, 
rings part of her wood from Michigan, South Carolina, and 
pine from Delaware. The destruction of forests diminishes the 
rail at a country, springs dry more frequently, and the rivers 
ose their volume of water. 


1 ys a well-rendered chorus by the choir, Mrs. Hull gave one 
: tr excellent solos, which was encored. Professor Foose and 
Tesident Morrow made some announcements in regard to excur- 
Sions and enrollments. 


Local Institutes. 


F Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Lucerne Co., read an essay on the sub- 
ms of “* Local Institutes.”” It was an able presentation of the neces- 
rar and advantages of these adjuncts in school work. He gave an 
se og. history of them, and of what they had accomplished in 
ahi localities. In many cases public opinion on educational 

jects was in a crude, formative condition, and needed a fostering 

toward correct views. 

by M. discussion was opened by Professor Woodruff, and continued 
Baer Morris, of West Chester, and others. All the speakers 
beret y and pointedly endorsed the sentiments of the aper. They 

* Convinced, not only of the availibility of local institutes, but 


eda were an absolute necessity for high progressive educational 


EVENING SESSION, 


. he Maryland State Teachers’ Association sent greetings to the 
ripe — Association, now in session .The chair was instructed 
to the N, t —_ to the Maryland association. Greetings were sent 

Colon ny ork association, now in session at Saratoga Springs. 
eae e : -onwell’s lecture in the evening was a rich treat, and all 
™ply repaid for sitting in the heated room, ‘The gentleman 


is a pleasing talker, and his good common sense and practical ideas, 
mingled with humorous anecdotes, were entertaining. 


Day — TuurRspDAY. 


The morning session opened by singing ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light” ; 
reading and —. by Rev. Mr. Snyder, followed by music, 
** Abide with 

Culture. 


The president introduced Rev. E. T. Jeffers, of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Chester County, who said: Nothing is education which 
does not lead to culture, which does not practically end in culture. 
Culture being defined as the complete development of the whole 
man, body and soul,—sonul with all its varied powers and capabili- 
ties. Teaching, we shall all agree, is an art. Every art is the 
application of the principles of some science. How early sense- 
perception may be cultivated is scarcely a teacher's question. It 
belongs to the nursery rather than the school. The power of 
accurate and rapid observation can be acquired. Ruskin, who sees 
more beauty in a summer cloud than some men see in the universe, 
credits his wonderful power of observation to the training in close 
inspection which he received from his father in trips which they 
took together in Seotland during his boyhood. Care should be 
taken not to overdo the trial of the senses. Too many objects must 
not be brought to the attraction of a child in a day at first, or time 
will not be sufficient for close inspection. 


Hygiene in the Schools. 


Miss Tillie Booznot being absent, her paper was read by Miss 
M’ Birney, of New Castle, on ‘*‘ Hygienic Teaching in the Public 
Schools.’’ The paper was well prepared, giving the fatal results of 
alcohol and stimulants of all kinds. At the conclusion a letter 
was read from Mrs. Weeks, president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Association of Pittsburg, congratulating the State 
Teachers’ Association on the passage of the hygienic bill during 
the meeting of the late legislature. 

Dr. Higbee was asked to the stage to carry on the discussion. 
The doctor asserted that the whole teaching of the teacher is a 
moral teaching ; the control of passion, the voice, the whole being 
is a moral instruction. It is ible to confront a child with all 
the preaching of morality until e is gray-headed without producing 

results. The teaching of technical terms amounts to nothing, 
and is of little account if the example of a drunken father is before 
the child. Get into the child’s life, and draw it with that all- 
powerful foree—love, and the result will be blessed. The influence 
of parents over the child is more than all text-book teaching, but 
love is more potent than books. 

Mr. Maris, of Philadelphia, offered the following resolution : 
** That in the opinion of this Association all teachers should feel 
it their duty to abstain from the use of tobacco in every form.”’ 

Mr. Darlington, of West Chester, spoke of the success of women 
in passing the hygienic laws in fourteen states of the Union. It is 
the duty of teachers now to enforce the law and carry it out in the 
letter and spirit. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Swarthmore, holds that the child fol- 
lows the example of the teacher. If the teacher sit all day in an 
ill-ventilated room, the book teaching is of no account; if the child 
hears of the evil effects of tobacco, and sees the teacher, preacher, 
and doctor smoking, he will do likewise. The lady hoped 
that all teachers present who smoke are sorry for the shortcom- 
ing and will resolve to abstain, then seconded Mr. Maris’ reso- 
lution, which was adopted unanimously. Announcements relative 
to Luray and Gettysburg were made. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of ques- 
tions of lively interest to educators, which were submitted by 
different members of the Association. Many speakers participated 
in the discussion, and the session was made a very enjoyable one. 

In the evening brief addresses were made by Rey. Dr. T. S. 
Everett of Harrisburg, Supt. James MacAlister of Philadelphia, 
Rev. E. E. Higbee, D.D., Supt. of Public Instruction ; Dr.J. P. 
Wickersham of Lancaster, Supt George J. Luckey of Pittsburg, 
and many others. 

The association adjourned after many congratulations upon the 
success of the meetings, and with pleasant anticipations for the 
future. 


NEW YORK. 


EMPIRE STATE TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The Fortieth Anniversary of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Saratoga Springs, July 8, 9, and 10. 


First Day — AFTERNOON. 


The Association was called to order at three o’clock, by President 
S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, after which the Divine blessing was in- 
voked by Rev. Dr. S. V. Leech, of the First Methodist Episcopal 


church of Saratoga Springs. 

Supt. G. T Chureh, of Saratoga Springs, in making the addres* 
of welcome, said his duty was a pleasant one to meet and greet 
them all. Saratoga Springs is making rapid strides in develop- 
ment, especially in the educational line. He was glad to speak a 
word of welcome for this village. 

Eugene Bouton, Ph.D., of Albany, expressed thanks for the 
hearty welcome extended by Supt. Church for the citizens of Sara- 
toga Springs, and said: Education is necessary to the continuation 
of our republican form of government, and we must realize that 
ours is a patriotic one. We must overcome the mass of ignorance 
that already threatens the very life of our republic. Let our 
papers and discussions be as fresh, pure, and beneficial as mineral 
wealth poured forth from Saratoga’s world-renowned springs. 


Inaugural Address. 


President Ellis gave his inaugural address. Hespoke of ‘‘ Our 
Public Schools, and how their Efficiency may be Increased.” 
There are some defects in our system that may be overcome, and 
others that will be outgrown. ‘The central high school system 
seems to have been a great improvement, but this does not apply to 
the rural districts. High schools in the city have operated admir- 
ably. In other districts the central high school should be so lo- 
cated that it could be reached without traveling any great distance. 
The high school is a great power for good, and would incite schol- 
ars to work studiously to reach it. There should be greater and 
better supervision over all these schools. Supervision alone has 
assisted in elevating the common schools of the state. Political 
changes should not be allowed to encroach upon the school system. 


A higher standard of qualification for teachers should be adopted | 


and thoroughly enforced. The teachers should be well qualified 


‘and efficient, and the school buildings ought always to be kept in 
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md shape. Teachers’ qualifications should be advanced. 
eachers should be paid good wages. The poorest paid of the 
average brain-worker is the school teacher. The great trouble at 
present is, that as soon as a teacher begins to grow gray, he is gen- 
erally shelved to make room for some younger man; then the old 
and faithful teacher finds himseif utterly incompetent for any other 
business. Many of the western states, wiser than the Empire 
state, offer premiums for trained teachers, and are thus taking 
from us some of our best instructors. President Ellis next spoke 
of unifying the school interests of the state, in order that some con- 
sistent policy may be outlined and followed closely. The entire 
school system should be removed from the turbulent arena of pol- 
ities. The selection of the superintendent of public instruction is 
now in the hands of the politician. Political matters prevent many 
good men from seeking positions that they would ornament. The 
schools should be placed on an elevating and permanent basis, and 
in order to accomplish this the 30,000 teachers of this state must 
labor for one common cause, and thus lift up the standard of edu- 
cation. 
Condition of Education. 

Prin. A. S. Downing, of Fairport, submitted the report of the 
standing committee on ‘‘ The Condition of Education.”’ 

The stability of our institutions depends entirely upon the pro 
made by education in this state and in the Union. We must have 
a permanent organization of education. We are training the chil- 
dren for citizens, and we should do our work well. We should 
teach them how to be strong in body as well as in mind. The 
mental, moral, and physical condition of the children should be un- 
derstood and taught. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Ross of Seneca, Mr. Hunt 
of Little Falls, and Dr. Hoose of Cortland Normal School, who 
said that there is a moral responsibility upon all graduates of Nor- 
mal schools to render their first service to the state, but it is not 
obligatory. None should shrink from their responsibility. 

Mr. Barringer of Newark, N. J., spoke of the utter inadequacy 
of the Normal schools to begin to supply the annual loss of teachers 
by marriage, removal, ete. We cannot improve the cause of edu- 
cation toany great extent until we can improve our normal resources. 
We must have organized effort, but we must first understand what 
our resources are. What we want is fully equipped and efficient 
teachers. 

Mr. Cook of the Potsdam Normal School thought that a little 
investigation into the facts would givea better understanding of the 
workings of the system. A large number of those who attend the 
normal schools do not graduate, while many credit the schools with 
only those who graduate ; yet the others do a vast amount of school 
work. Good teachers must be well paid. 


Sympathy for Gen, Grant. 

Mr. James Allen, of New York, editor of the School Journal, 
moved that the heartfelt sympathy of this convention be telegraphed 
to General Grant, who is now lying in a critical condition at Mount 
McGregor, and President Ellis was instructed to prepare and send 
the dispatch. Adopted by a rising vote. 

After the transaction of some routine business, the convention 
took a recess. ~ 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening session of the Association was called to order at 8.15 


o’ clock. 
United States History in the Schools. 

John G. Allen, Esq., of Rochester, was introduced and read a 
paper on ‘* The Study of United States History in our Publie 
Schools.”’ 

He showed the value and importance of the study of American 
history in our public schools, in the following pdints: American 
schools should be distinctively American. The chief object of our 
public schools must be to make intelligent, upright, trustworthy 
American citizens. The study of American history is the best 
means whereby this result may be accomplished. The study of 
American history cultivates the faculties. It is eminently adapted 
to prepare for American citizenship because of its subject-matter. 
In the arrangements of the courses of study, the appropriate work 
of the public school is to deal with facts and their relations, thus 
preparing for the third stage,— the philosophy of history,— which 
is the work of the university and of adult life. In the elementary 
stage, the work is chiefly to create an interest, which is best done 
by means of simple conversational lessons, followed by a brief 
series of memory lessons. In the senior or grammar department, 
formal, systematic study begins with a complete mastery of a 
comprehensive, general outline which should be simplified in daily 
class work. Pupils should prepare and recite their lessons topic- 
ally. Biography should be made the basis of history. Geography 
is an indispensable auxiliary. Pupils should be well instructed in 
the growth, foundations, and powers of the United States Constitu- 
tion. 

C. E. Surdam, vice-president, offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that American History 
should 4 taught topically, and in connection with geography and civil gov- 
ernment, 


Seconp Day — THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Association was called to order by President Ellis, in the 
Congress Hall Concert Room at 9.25 o’clock. The proceedings 
were opened with prayer by Dr. Hoose. 


The Teacher's Commercial Value. 


C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, read a paper on the above topic. 

Teachers should look upon their work from an artist’s point of 
view, rather than that of an artisan. No matter what the instruc- 
tor’s salary, he should always live within his income. Where one 
lives beyond his income he lowers himself in the eyes of the public, 
and thus depreciates his own dignity. ‘Teachers should see that 
they have money in their pocketbook, and not allow themselves to 
be ‘at the merey of some narrow-minded trustees. The teacher 
should not place himself in a dependent position. ; 

Character has a high value, and is always recognized by the 
world at large. Character involves scrupulous honor between the 
teacher and the pupil. Where the teacher has no character, the 
scholars are quick to detect and report this weakness. The child 
looks up to the teacher, and if the instructor does not come up to 
his ideal, the damage is irreparable and has a commercial value. 

Ilealth, like character, has a rare commercial value. Enthusi- 
asm cannot be thrown into any work, without good, strong, 
and robust health. Suecess is produced by the bright, good 
cheer of good health. Cleanliness should always be studied ; it al- 
ways has a commercial value. Courtesy should always be main- 
tained in the school-room. Pedagogical training has a commercial 
value. Sound scholarship is in demand. He eriticised those who, 
only partly equipped mentally and by experience, seek to take the 
places of those who have mastered their work. There has been a 
great change in public sentiment within the past few years, and the 
‘inereasing demand is for properly-trained teachers,—college and 


‘Normal graduates, 
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Character, courtesy, scholarship, and training pay, and there is a 
good time coming for teachers who will have a commercial value. 


Discussion. 

Mr. Eugene Bouton, of Albany, spoke of the various elements 
that go to make up the teacher. Among these he noted, artistic 
instincts, character, financial basis, professional character, honor 
between teacher and pupils, health, neatness, and courtesy. 

Supt. Ruggles, of Albany, commended highly the paper read by 
Mr. een. He spoke particular.y in relation to the matter of 
state certificates, a system inaugurated by his predecessor. 

The discussion was spirited, and led by Professor Cook of Pots- 
dam, Mr. Cook of Seneca, and others. 


Scientific Instruction. 

Prof. T. B. Stowell, of the Cortland Normal School, a well- 
known scientist, read a paper on ‘‘ Physiology Instruction: How 
shall Teachers Prepare for the Work?” He spoke of the differ- 
ence between illustrative and demonstrative forms of teaching. 

The paper contained many learned remarks, and abounded in 
terms belonging especially to the department of exact science. 

Jerome Allen, of the New York School Journal, referred to the 
great value of experiment. He commended Professor Stowell’s 
paper, and said that experiments in the schoel-room greatly assisted 
the work of teaching. By scientific experiments in the school-room 
we approach our work with a reverence that cannot fail of-great 

. It furnishes a proper and thorough discipline of the mind. 

Supt. Cole, of Albany, said that the study of Greek and Latin 
had its special province, as well as did scientific studyr Neither 
one should supplant the other, as both are useful and valuable. 


Teachers’ Institutes. 

Prin. Charles H. Verrill, Ph.D., of Franklin, read a paper on 
‘** Teachers’ Institutes—How can they be made more Effective ?” 
This is a question well worthy the attention of the thirty thou- 
sand teachers of the state of New York. This state has paid the 
nses of the institute in a very liberal manner. The institute 
should be held in as many different places as possible. Instructors 
should do more by their own individuality and influence, for they 
largely make the institute. Let some actual teaching be done by 
the instructors. There is a demand for this, and it has been done 
with great interest. In all institutes let general principles be given 
first, and special deductions afterward. Avoid lecturing in a didac- 
tie manner. The institute should be divided into sections. More 
should be done to arouse public opinion. Evening lectures can be 
given on some subject not directly connected with the teaching pro- 
fession. All the teachers should be interested in the institute. 
One day should be set apart as trustees’ day. The whole work 
should be short, sharp, and decided. After all they are only sup- 

plements, Good school are the sources of real power. 


Standing Committees. 

The president announeed the following standing committees : 

On Places of Meeting—Supt. Griffith of Lockport, Dr. J. Dor- 
man Steel of Elmira, Comr. Geo. V. Chapin of Ontario, Prin. A. 
Hall Burdick of Wilson, and C. E. Surdam of Port Washington. 

On Resolutions—Supt. C. W. Cole of Albany, Prin. Charles E. 
Allen of Medina, Comr. E. B. Knapp of Skeneatelas, and Prin. 
White of Syracuse. 

On Finance—Principal Jones of Saratoga, Supt. David Beattie 
of Troy, and Comr. W. Curtice Hall of Webster. 

Inspectors of Election—Prin. 8. C. Pierce of Rochester, Comr. 
Wasson of Friendship, Principal Tarpy of New York, Supt. Smith 
of Syracuse, and Dr. Jerome Allen of New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The convention came to order at 3.00 o’clock ; President Ellis in 
the chair. 

Supervision. 

Supt. Edward Smith, of Syracuse, read a paper on the ‘* Super- 
vision of City Schools.” 

He proposed to treat of the subject as it related to work in the 
school-room. All persons acknowledge that supervision is needed 
where a large number of people are employed. ‘There can be no 
development where teaching is conducted under desultory and iso- 
lated methods. All schools should be graded. There should be 
continual progression for a healthy development. He spoke of 
the early appointment of superintendents in this state, especially in 
regard to e places. County supervision was not inaugurated 
till 1845-5. He also gave a number of dates, and added that su- 
pervision over educational work began less than fifty years ago. 

The office of superintendent is a difficult one to fill, and an in- 
cambent is sup to keep abreast of the times in every particu- 
lar. He must be robust and healthy, and his duties necessarily are 
of an arduous nature. He is the executive officer of the board, and 
must shoulder a large portion of its responsibility. He must at any 
time be ready to teach any one of the classes. He must provide 
the material to run the school according to his plan. The super- 
intendent should spend a portion of his time with the scholars, and 
watch the different modes of teaching. Supervisory work, outside 
of the teacher, is an absolute necessity. In every child there are 
the possibilities of a useful and virtuous life. The superintendent 
compares one teacher’s work with that of another, and one scholar 
with another. By this method the best results are reached. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Waite of Lansingburgh, 
Chase of Putnam ; Supts. Beattie of Troy, Griffith of Lockport ; 
Dr. Hoose of Cortland Normal School, Mr. Abbott of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Norton of Elmira, Mr. Metealf of Oswego, Professor Milne 
of Oswego, and others. 

The Sciences. 

Prof. Lewis, of Lockport, in the absence of Prof. L. C. Cooley, 
of Vassar College, read a paper on ‘‘ National Science in the 
Public Schools.’’ The classics and mathematics are looked upon as 
essential to a thorough education. This is preeminently a scientific 
age. The rapid advancement of science during the present decade 

one would fill more than one volume. Lawyers, ministers, and 
others, find that they must have some knowledge of the sciences, 
else they are apt to be laughed at when they attempt to make an 
assertion. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The evening session was called to order by President Ellis, at 
8.15 o’ clock. 


_ ©. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, submitted the report of the stand- 
ing committee on Necrology. The report showed a marked in- 
crease in the number of deaths the -- year over previous years. 
Miss Andrews, of Flushing, L. L., recited ‘‘ The Sioux Chief's 
Daughter,”’ which was received with appreciative applause. 


Crime and the School. 

Z. R. Brockway, superintendent of the Elmira Reformatory, 
-_ introduced, and presented a paper on ‘‘ The Public Schools and 
/TImMes, 
_ Mr. Brockway said the last census gave the number of prisoners 
in the United States as 70,005. At least half that number chan 
every year, and, if the ranks were not recruited, the class would 
soon be extinct. While so mach attention has been paid to the 
public schools, no attention has been given to their influence on the 
criminal. The public school 2: a roformative agent has thus far 
been a failure. The country possesses a large illiterate population 


easily tempted to crime. During my whole time of service my 
memory does hot recall an educated criminal. It is said that 80 
per cent of the crime in New England is committed by the uned- 
ueated. It is worthy of inquiry, whether the schools may not offer 
greater attractions in order to secure attendance at school. ; I would 
change the motive for attendance from obligation to privilege. A 
large majority, according to testimony, of those who have attended 
our common schools can neither read nor spell intelligently, or 
write legibly. They may have a smattering of many things, but no 
solid basis of education. I do not believe the public schools would 
render better service if put under religious control. A man may be 
a good citizen, though not a religious one. The rigorous harness in 
which teachers are often compelled to work necessitates a kind of 
parrotry. A teacher at liberty to impress his own personality with- 
out the aid of text-books, would do better service than all the 
books. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that the schools are of the state, 
by the state, and for the state, and they should be brought up to 
this standard. Ido not believe in the present system of grading by 
intellectual attainments as shown by stated examinations. Indus- 
trial education will do much to prevent crime. It is first the indus- 
trial, and then the wsthetical. here must be a natural connection 
between refinement of taste and good morals. In so far as intelli- 
gence is developed will blind impulse be lessened, and in so far as 
the ability to gain a living is acquired will the temptation to crime 
be done away with. Sixty-five per cent. of the criminals are what 
are termed non-professionals, and might have been kept from crime 
by proper training. Of the criminals I have examined, only ten 
per cent. came from good families. Only five per cent. seemed or- 
dinarily sensitive to the shame of their position. The publie school 
system should reach out and include the prison schools. 


Toinp AND Last Day. 


The Association began its third and concluding day's labors at 
9.45 o,clock, and was called to order by President Ellis, after 
which prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Willis, of White Plains. 


Improved Methods of Education. 

The report of the standing committee on ** Improved Methods in 
Education ’’ was submitted by N. A. Calkins, LL.D., assistant 
supt. of schools, New York city. There are methods that are new 
that we may not justly credit as new methods. He then spoke of the 
method of teaching numbers, and the mode of imparting this knowl- 
edge to young children. The next portion of the . es touched 
upon geography, which was divided into two parts. Much oral in- 
struction should precede the text-book in this important branch of 
study. Pictures and blackboard drawings are valuable in making 
proper impressions upon the child. Sand and clay are used to re 
resent the topography of countries. The child should be familiar- 
ized with the geography in his own vicinity, and then extend out- 
ward. The children should be urged to read books of travel. 
Children should be asked to explain in their own language what 
they have read and heard. 

In reviewing the changes made in the forms of teaching, Mr. 
Calkins -believed that most of the schools now have improved meth- 
ods. In regard to reading, we must give attention to the thought 
which is represented in the printed page. The condition of the 
child’s mind must be understood, and this must depend upon the tact 
and observation of the teacher. Teachers should place great stress 
upon the proper pronunciation of words, and see that the child 
thoroughly comprehends the exact and full meaning of diffiqult 
words. Ask the child what are the facts embraced within the sub- 
ject. Make critics of the scholars. When the child fails to prop- 
erly read a sentence or paragraph understandingly, then let the 
teacher read it. To secure the necessary success, use good books 
and wise judgment. 

The paper was discussed by Mr. Williams of Glen’s Falls, Dr. 
Bouton of Albany, Dr. Lambert of New York, and others. 


Moral Education. 

Principal E. H. Cook, of the Potsdam Normal School, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘ Moral Education.” He spoke of this as ap- 
plied to public school work in character building. 

Professor Norton said that in moral education, as in all educa- 
tion, there are two phases, — training, and discipline or instruction. 
There is a lack of prompt performance of work. In our public 
schools we are training our children to do their work promptly, but 
there is a lack of persistence or continuity. The power of contin- 
uing right on is of prime necessity. A child should be trained to 
govern himself. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The convention reassembled at 3.00, when Miss Mary Tooke, of 
Rochester, presented a paper on “‘ The Kindergarten.” 

To make the world better, see that all are educated. Primal 
work is the most important of all, because it has a foundation to 
work upon. Children learn in play and work the elements of life. 
Kindergarten teaches the child to do its work in its own way, and 
to do its own thinking. To form character is the essential thing 
in education ; character is the result of development. The heart of 
childhood should be brought near to that of nature. 

Mr. Winney, of Canastota, said we must discover the part in the 
child that is undeveloped, then turn all our powers to develop that 


~ The Training of Teachers. 

Supt. George Griffith, of Lockport, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Training and Preparation of Teachers.’’ There is a necessity for 
special preparation and special training for teachers. We should 
make use of all agencies to further this work, and they ought to be 
embraced. All friends of educational progress should encourage 
the work. 

Grading Country Schools. 

The president appointed Comr. D. D. Metcalf of Oswego Co., 
J. L. Lusk of Union, and Delano of Wayne Co., as a committee 
to report on a plan for grading the schools of the rural districts, 
and establishing courses of study therein. 

Writing in Schools. 

Prin. George E. Nichols, of Somerville, Mass., read a paper 
upon ‘‘ Writing in Public Schools.’’ 

Penmanship is mainly an art, and therefore the 
should be taken to acquire it. There is a correct style of holding 
the pen, the same as there is a proper manner of playing the violin 
or fingering piano-keys. The time to teach a scholar to write 
properly is when he is young. 


EVENING SESSION, 


President Ellis called the evening session to order at 8.20 o’ clock. 
The Election of Officers. 
Commissioner Wasson, of Friendship, reported the result of the 
election of officers, which was as follows : 
President —Charles E, Surdam of Port Washington; Vice- 
Presidents—William J. Jewell of Syracuse, Charles E. Allen of 
Medina, Miss E.S. Hanaway of New York, Mrs. Sara Fletcher 


roper steps 


of Saratoga Corresponding Secretary—Edaward Danforth 
of Elmira; Secording Secretaries—A. W. Morehouse of Port 


Byron, A. P. Chapin of Rochester; Treasurer—J. H. Durkee of 
Sandy Hill. 

Addresses were made by Supt. Ruggles of Albany, Dr. Murray, 
secretary of State Board of Regents, and others. 

Mr. Ellis thanked the association for the kindness and courtesy 
shown him as presiding officer. He than called on Dr. EF. F. 
White, of Ohio, to take the place of Dr. Andrew D. White. of 
Cornell, who could not be present. 

Dr. White’s Address. 


He was glad that there were some states, besides Ohio and |n- 
diana, given to fault-finding in connection with their pete schools. 
It had seemed to him for some years that men who had changes to 
propose felt bound to make a place for the change by a wholesale 
attack upon the entire system. He believed that criticism would 
bear good fruit in the end. We hear the charge that so much edu- 
cation is filling the country with idle, indigent, wanton people. He 
said, in my judgment there are but two positions to be taken on 
these questions,— the denial of the right of the state to teach any- 
thing, or the concession that the state has the right to teach 
everything. The right of the state in this matter cannot be limited 
by drawing a line through education. If the state has a right to 
teach anything, it has the right to teach all things. The public 
school system of this country has a noble people back of it. This 
noble school system stands as the conservator of the highest inter - 
ests of the children of toil. Caste, capital, and culture may dry 
their tears over any trouble that is coming to this country on ac- 
count of education. 

Closing Proceedings. 

Supt. Griffith, from the committee on time and place of the next 
meeting, reported in favor of holding the next meeting at Niagara 
Falls the third week in July. After discussion, the time and plac 
were referred to the executive committee, with the recommenda- 
tion that the association meet at Niagara Falls. 

A collection for the Bartholdi pedestal fund was taken. 

The association then, adjourned. 


OHIO. 


THE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The Ohio State Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7, 8, and 9, with about one thousand 


teachers in attendance. 
Monday evening a meeting was held in the Amphitheatre, when 
Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent was introduced to the teachers assembled. 


President's Address. 


‘Tuesday morning the Superintendent’s Section was called to 
order to listen to an address by Supt. Alston Ellis, of Sandusky, 
president of the section. He discussed a number of the prominent 
educational questions of the day, and represented the conservative 
element of the association. He found no words of commendation 
for the ‘‘ New Education,’’ but condemned with little mercy all 
object lessons, ridiculed elementary lessons in science below the 
high school, and could not tolerate manual training in any depart- 
ment of our public schools. He said: *‘ The introduction of in- 
dustrial education in many of its forms into the public schools 
would greatly augment the cost of their support, without any com- 
pensating results. The complaint that the training of the pub- 
lie school gives a modicum of mental power at the expense of 
moral force is not well founded. ‘The restraining influence of the 
discipline of the public school is effective in awakening and 
strengthening a respect for law and order. One of the most press- 
ing needs in the matter of public education is such as will arouse 
and stimulate thought, inspire a thirst for knowledge, and beget « 
love in the minds of the pupils for those things which best fill out 
the measure of a well-proportioned life. 

Normal Training—Compulsory Laws. 

Supt. W. J. White, of Springfield, followed in a very carefully 
prepared paper on *‘ Normal Training as a Preparation for Teach- 
ers.’ He argued very strongly in favor, and believed a training 
department essential to the best interests of the schools, not only 
of the larger cities, but equally so for the smaller ones and the 
towns. It would furnish to a considerable degree that culture 
which is begotten by the silent yet potent influence of daily contact 
with strong and cultivated teachers, and would furnish pedagogic 
training under skillful criticism, without which highest success is not 
readily attained. 

State Commissioner Brown discussed the compulsory school law 
of Ohio. He claimed that the Ohio school system is not sufficiently 
developed to insure the enforcement of a compulsory act. He 
urged that the state should first provide for the professional training 
of teachers, and advocated the supervision of all schools of the 
state. In place of the present ineffectual compulsory act. he 
recommended the of a law enforcing the attendance of 
truant and vagrant children. Such a law would meet the approba- 
tion of the people. 

The distussion was opened by Mrs. Williams, of Delaware, who 
said: A Normal school is a professional school, where the science 
and art of teaching is applied under a skilled teacher ; but super- 
intendents generally prefer teachers untrained, or directly from the 
high school. 

Another speaker remarked that we must go back of the 
fitting of the teachers by the Normal school, and train the in- 
tellect to a more thorough understanding of the human mind. 
This is a problem that could be studied in the Normal schoo! 
psychologically. A knowledge of the mind must be gained in 
order to train the mind. Nine-tenths of the failures of teachers 
arise from a want of this knowledge of the human mind in con- 
nection with the human body. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
School Supervision. 

Supt. E. B. Cox, of Xenia, gave an able and interesting address 
on this topic. 

A superintendent must be a man possessing great force of char- 
acter,—one whom the teachers and pupils will respect. He must be 4 
oe tae gentleman, and should, to a certain extent, reach the pub- 

ic through his pen. He must be both progressive and aggressive. 

and always tise common sense. The superintendent is the chief of 
the corps of instructors, and will have a thousand and one questions 
to answer, both pertinent and impertinent. Some teachers have 
but little conception of what teaching is; while others meet their 
work nobly, rom teach in the best sense of the word, and to the 
best of their ability therefor. 

Teachers’ meetings are needed, and the work discussed in regard 
to quality as well as quantity. These should be held, at least, 
twice each month, and special grade meetings five or six times dur- 


ing the school year. Each teacher should be acquainted, as far 
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‘ble, with every pupil under her charge. The superintendent | and if both teacher and parent are intelligent, th h can be 
every papal become acquainted Parents will not come to = we 
‘+h pupil, especially im the higher grades, the superintendent | Visit the absent boy at home, and you will stand hi in hi i- 
aways teach one class, and have no class graduate without | mation and in that others.”’ 
ving it special attention. — A discussion followed, participated in by several bers, wh 
discussion followed this address. thought too much weight cannot be upon 

n ent of Troy said: ild i 

The subject of yearly reports of average attendance was referred | ghsent from school or tardy, 3 always visit the home = b coe 
toa committee of three, to report ut the next annual meeting. The] have but few cases of either kind.” ; 
question was discussed by Messrs. Haneock, Brown, Hinsdale, 
bis, and others. EVENING SESSION. 

Supt. Hinsdale stated that he had undertaken to tabulate some} The spelling-match was indefinitely tponed, as it was con- 
twenty cities, and found that Chicago, Brooklyn, and some other | sidered unnecessary to test the ability of F iegpe oat to spell well ; 
cities were So far in advance of Cleveland that he abandoned the}so, in lieu thereof, a free boat ride, from [8 to 11 P. M., was ten- 
tabulating entirely. Their plans and methods were very different/ dered by the Chautauqua Association, and cordially accepted. 


from theirs at Cleveland. 
THURSDAY MORNING, 


Dr. Vincent’s Address. Tie ths “Obs 

\n audience of about one thousand, mostly members of the Ohio } ,, why retary pod ge : wu r eachers Reading Cirele’’ and the 
teachers Association, in the Amphitheater in the after- which was followed by re- 
noon to listen to Dr. That county doles prominent educators, and reports from the various 
ad boy that ignores all etiquette : t animal from whic ‘ 
the whose pants are The association: then listened to an essay on the subject, Phil- 
sheet iron knees, and whose water-proof pockets are made to hold a S BE page d by Dr. E. E. types of ( wo og 
eggs; the baby boy, who is a pet to-day and a tiger to-morrow,—he breadth of th t cop interest, and was remarkable for its 
drops babyhood and puts on pants,—‘ See my pockets.’ At eight of thought. 
he is an earthquake let loose; at twelve his power of endurance is AFTERNOON SESSION, 
great ; he eats, sleeps, and plays most of his time. He needs au-| The assembly met, expecting an address from Andrew J. Rick- 
thority now. E off, but he was not present, and the time was filled by Dr. J. H. 

** Blessed is that boy who learns to say J will! A boy at sixteen | Vincent on the subject, ‘‘ Chautauqua.”’ 
who can say No! has his fortune made. Now he is sixteen. He] It means recreation for six weeks; to lift up a man morally 
vils his hair, owns a large store of cravats, and what he doesn’t] and intellectually. Education is for every body. I want a college 
know is not worth redgiten He sings bass,—several parts at once, | education for he farmer, blacksmith, or mechanic. He needs it, 
‘ or a whole quartette. ow he is twenty-seven, and the dear| because he is a citizen. Chautauqua idea is popular education. It 
old father and mother lean on his arm. A grand man! At sixty/reaches people that cannot be reached in any other way. Lewis 
he writes to Tom: * Father’s gone and mother’s gone, and only | Miller has put thousands of dollars in here that + will never receive 
youand I remain, Let us thank God that we had such a good a cent for, and so have others. We are doing a clean, pure, 
home, and may we live so that we may meet them in heaven.’ ’ straightforward work. Chautauqua is doing the right thing in the 

right time. 

> Miscellaneous business was now in order, and, after a sharp dis- 

In the evening about six hundred members came together to lis-| eussion on the subject of alcoholic liquors and narcotics, the associa- 
ten to the welcome address, delivered by W. A. Duncan, which | tion proceeded to election of officers for the ensuing year, which re- 


was followed by songs by Mrs. Caldwell, of Toronto. sulted as follows: C. L. Loos, Jr., of Dayton, president Superin- 
— tendent’s Section; W. W. Ross, Fremont, president Teachers 
section. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. The meeting was closed by singing the Doxology. 


At the morning session the members listened to the address of 
Prest. A. Schuyler, of Baldwin University. During his remarks 
he said : 7 

Our highest happiness comes from a consciousness of rectitude. EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
A desire for perfection is natural. A desire for knowledge tends a 
a higher condition morally. A desire for knowledge is more than 
a mere curiosity: it is an aversion to ignorance. 


MAINE. 


— At Colby University, on the 1st, the honorary degree of A.M. 
The Will was conferred upon Franklin Simmons, artist and sculptor, of 

- e Will. Rome, and A. H. Beckwell, artist, of Boston ; the degree of D.1). 
_This paper was followed by an. address by B. A. Hinsdale, of! upon the Rev. William Howe, of Cambridge, Mass., the Rev. Asa 
Cleveland. Subject, ** Training of the Will.”’ Dalton, of Portland, Me., and the Rev. Frank W. Bakeman, of 

Will is the active power of the mind. A man of action is gener-| Chelsea, Mass.; and the degree of LL.D. upon Thomas B. Reed, 
ally the opposite of a man of reflection. Knowledge and feeling | of Portland, Me. 
come before choice. First thought, then desire, then will. Great} — The Cape Elizabeth High School alumni met at the town 
men are often weak in will. Education of the will is of more value | hall one évening, and held their annual reunion. 
than that of theintelleet. The great mistake often made by parents} — The graduation of the class of ’85, Hebron Academy, took 
is to punish for what they call ‘ wilffulness,’ when the trouble really | place at the church, Thursday afternoon, July 2d. The exercises 
is will-/rss-ness. To break the will, as they term it, is more apt to | passed off creditably to students and teachers. 
strengthen it, and it would be far better to guide it. — The superintending school committee of Gardiner have re-elected 
_ Will may be subdivided into three parts; viz., Intellectual, prac-|the old board of teachers for the grammar and primary school. 
tical, and moral. Action is the tec cae law of will-training. | Miss Reynolds, assistant in the high school, has been elected to that 
A soldier is fitted for his life by sham battles, but a boy’s will must | position in the Augusta High School. 
be strengthened by real use. It should begin before entering] — Dr. M. E. Wadsworth, of Cambridge, Mass., has been elected 
school, or a teacher will have a sorry time with him. to the department of natural history, at Colby University. 

I iscussion was the order of the day, and the paper was sharply} — Bates College, at Lewiston, has just graduated a class of 22. 
criticised by several members. One remarked: ** Tt think that the NKW HAMPSHIRE 


most useful training comes through the sensibilities, and not intel- a 
— The commencement exercises of Dartmouth College, at Hano- 


leet. The character of the instructor has. more to do with the will- n lege 
power than the teaching.”? Another: ‘ They say, ‘ Fools tramp | ver, N. H., were held on Thursday, June 25. On Wednesday two 


where angels fear to tread,’ and I suppose I am one of them. In| new buildings, a chapel and library, were dedicated. The chapel 
training the will, not to train it seems to me to be fundamentally | is a handsome structure, built of rough granite, with Long Meadow 
wrong. ‘The teacher should put the pupil face to face with the fact | redstone trimmings, and is of the romanesque style of architecture. 
that he /s mastering his will, and that he will find it to be a hand-| Its extreme length is 100 feet; width, 70 feet, and height from 
‘rhand fight. His will is at issue. Mastery of his will is decid-| floor to apex, 35 feet. The library building is also of the roman- 


edly wrong. esque style of architecture, having carved red sandstone trimmings, 
and is claimed to be fire-proof. e building is 128 feet long, and 

ee ee 63 wide in the centre. It contains, besides three tier rooms for 

- 7 Home Education. books, each 54 by 38 feet, commodious room for librarian, two 

_, he association listened to an essay on the subject, ‘‘ What can reading-rooms, waiting room, one for president of the college 


Teachers do to Secure proper Home Education,” by T. E. Dorr of|and for meetings of faculty. The library has now 65,000 vol- 
Bridgeport. He said : ‘The successful lawyer is not always the} umes. The dedication exercises had as their special features the 
sreat orator, but he who develops by careful search every point in | orations by Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, of Boston, the donor of the 
the case. The successful pastor is not the one who delights his| chapel, and Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover. The graduating class in 
audience, but the one who studies to know the sheep and lambs of | the classical department numbered 46. In the Chandler scientific 
his flock by name. What is true of them is also true of us. Public department 14 young men received the d of B.S. The follow- 
schools fall far short of their aim when they do not unite with the|ing honorary d were conferred: D.D.—Rev. Davis Foster, of 
parent in home culture and education. The question is, To what} Winchendon, saan , and Rev. Edward H. Greeley, of Concord. 
— are we responsible to the parents ? How can we best en-|LLL.D.—The governor of the state, Hon. Moody Currier, Hon. 
ighten them on the subject of home education and secure physical, | Mellen Chamberlain, of Boston, and Hon. Jonathan Ross, of St. 
mental, and moral culture ? The first point is to become acquainted, | Johnsbury, Vt. 


VERMONT. 


— The commencement exercises of the University of Vermont, at 
Burlington, were held July 1, The following honorary d 
were conferred: A.B. — Frank A. Owen. A.M. — Lieut. Her- 
bert Everett Tutherly, of the navy, and John L. Edwards, 
of Newport, Vt. D.D. — Rev. Joshua Isham Bliss, of 
Rurlington, and Rev. John Hopkins, of Chicago. LL.D. — 
Thomas Leverett Nelson, of Worcester. The Billings Library 
was dedicated in connection with the commencement of the’ Uni- 
versity. Addresses were made by President Buckham, ex-Presi- 
dent Brown, of Hamilton; Rev. Dr. Van Dyke, of New York, 
and Professor Clark, of Boston. A letter was read from Mr. 
Billings, who is absent in the West, inclosing $10,000 in addition 
to $100,000 already given, and saying that he would pay all other 
amounts necessary. At the commencement exercises of the medi- 
cal college of the University the address was delivered by J. W. 
Stewart. The class numbered 78. 

— A class of eight was graduated from Middlebury Coll on 
the Ist inst. J.C. Miller, of Boston, of the class of 1882, r> Boog 
ing the master’s oration. The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: LL.1) — B, Sherman, of Chicago, and L. L. Dow. 
D.1). — Rev. Ira F. Pettibone, a missionary in Constantinople ; 
and A. M.— J. J. Wardwell, of Rutland. At the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Congressman Stewart spoke in highly commendatory terms 
of the work done in the past five years by Rev. Dr. Hamlin, the 
resigning president. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

— One of the notable educational events of the last week was the 
celebration of Princi Boyden’s 25th anniversary as the head 
of the Bridgewater Normal School. The Alumni of the school 
to the number of about 300 met at Bridgewater, and celebrated 
the day with congratulatory and historic addresses, mindful in 
all of the important work which Mr. Boyden had accomplished in 
the new era of this most excellent school. Addresses were made by 
Messrs. Prince, Martin, Walton, Winship, Dickinson, Crane, 
Hagar, Miss Hyde, Carrigan, Thayer, Bicknell of Tuk JouR- 
NAL, and others, all of whom set forth the value of the school 
and the services of Mr. Boyden as its honored principal. Mr. 
Boyden responded most fittingly, testifying to his love for his 
pupils and the work, and returning congratulations to the 
alumni, who had reflected so much it upon the school. The 
formal address of Mr. Martin will be published in a future issue of 
THE JOURNAL. It is a great 74 fortune for the commonwealth 
to have such teachers as Mr. Boyden and his associates in charge 
of our training schools for teachers. In the words of Secratary 
Dickinson: ‘* May Principal Boyden (and his co-laborers) live a 
thousand years.”’ 

— The quinquennial catalogue of Harvard College has a list of 
10,506 uates ; of whom 6,274 are marked as deceased. The 
Latinized names are still retained. 

RHODE ISLAND, 


— The annual graduation exercises of the Providence High 
School oceurred Wednesday, July 1. The graduating class num- 
bered 76. Prest. Van Slyck of the city school committee presented 
the diplomas. 

_ The graduation exercises of the St. Xavier Academy were 
held in the basement of the pro-cathedral, Providence, Wednes- 
day, June 24; Bishop Hendricken presented the diplomas. 


LovuIstaANA.—The third annual session of the Louisiana Educa- 
tional Association will be held at Monroe, beginning August 11, 
and continuing the rest of the week. The executive committee con- 
sists of Col. D. F. Boyd (president), Hon. Warren Easton, Lewis 
D. Allen, Jr., Charles V. Porter, and W. H. Goodale. The ad- 
dress of welcome will be delivered by Hon. Lewis D. Allen, Jr., 
of Monroe, and the response by Hon. Warren Easton, president of 
the association. The following list contains the names of those who 
have accepted invitations either to speak or to send in papers. 


Esthetic Element jin Education, by Rev. C. B. Galloway, D.D. Summer 
Normals, by Prof. E. E. Grace. Necessity of Normal Instruction, by Dr. E. 
E. Sheib. Co-education of Sexes, by Prof. C. W. _—. School Organiza- 
tion, by Hon. Wm. 0. Rogers. Study of National History, by Prof. George D. 
Alexander. Female Education, by Hon. A. A. pang est System of Rais- 
ing Money for Support of Public Schools, by Hon. wis Bush. Influence 
of Literature upon the Public School System in America, by Col. Wm. Pres- 
ton Johnson. Newspapers as an Educational Factor, by Gen. Leon Jastrem- 
ski. The School as a Social Factor, by Hon. Cla noblock. Latin and 
Greek, by Hon. Wm. A. Seay. Common School Work, by Prof. Joseph E. 
Johnston. The Modern Drift of Education, by Dr. T, 8. A. Adams. Kinder- 
gartens, by Mrs. C. F. Seaman, Popular Education the Support of Free In- 
stitutions, by Hon. John Clegg. Necessity of Education to the State, b: 
Hon. Warren Easton. Educational Value of Discipline, by Col. D. F. Boyd. 
Co-operative Effort in the Cause of Education, by Prof. A. C. Calhoun. Lib- 
eralizing Effects of Education, by Prof.J.W. Nicholson. The Teacher, b 
Mrs. 8. * Fay. Physiology and Hygiene in Public Schools, by Dr. 8. E. 
Chaille. Educational Value of World’s Centennial Cotton lg by 
Major E. A. Burke. Poem, , 4 M. H. Williams. The Ideal School, hd 
Mrs. T. 8S. Sligh. Singing in the Public Schools, y Prof. W. ©. Friley. Sci- 
entific Temperance in Common Schools, by Mrs. Mary Reade Goodale. Ed- 
ucation of the Colored Race; Its Importance, its Methods, its Limitations, by 
Rev. C. G. Andrews, D.D. Literature in Education, by W. H. Jack. The In- 
fluence of the Ecole Polytechnique upon Science and Education, by R. 8. 
McCulloch, D.D. True Standards, by Hon. J. H. Shepherd. Old and New 
Methods of Instruction, by Prof. R. A. Smith. The Bible in Education, by 
Rev. James A. Parker. Relations of Pareats to School Work, by Col. John 
8. Young. Tendencies to Free Institutions, by Prof. McD. Puckett. Im- 
ne og of the Study of French Language in Lousiana, by Hon. Charles 

yarre. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. J. S. Hullman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ It is of good ser- 
vice in the troubles arising from alcoholism, and gives satisfaction 
in my practice.”’ 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- ECZEMA! 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general - 


HISTO RY 0 F T al E U N ITED My wife bas been sorely affilcted with Kczema or eilapeabtiity to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now published. 


Salt Rheum from infancy. We tried ev known 
STATES BUT ON E NOT LI KE remedy, but to no avail. Bhe was also afflicted with a The tmmediate and phenomina! popularity and success of these books fully justify the tare of time 
y paw cal nervous headache, sometimes followed by ap | and money that have ! 6»n Javished upon them. 
E R termittent fever, so that her life became a burden to anee aero already bee: adopted for and and are now in use as text-books in reading in the public schools of 
her. Finally I determined to try 8.8.8. She com-| BOSTON, NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL, MASS., 

A menced seven weeks ago. After thethird bottlethe) NEW YORK, ALBANY, N. Y., SALEM, MASS. 

OF TRE UNITED STATES FOR | inflammation disappeared, and sore spots dried u BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. LAWRENCE, MASS. 

A History EEXANDER JOHNSON, Author of/and tarned white and scaly, and finally she brashed | PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. ¥., NEWBURYPORT, 

College we A American Polities ;” Professor in the|them off in an impalpable white powder, resembling WASHINGTON, D.C., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., GLOUCESTER, MASS., 

Maps and Princeton. With numerous! pure salt. She is now taking the sixth bottle ; ev JERSEY CITY, WORCESTER, MASS., NASHUA, N. H., 

Thi nstrations. 12mo. appearance of the disease is gone, and her flesh is so NEWARK, CAMBRIDGE, MA83., CONCORD, N. 

8 book isa History of the United States, and not|and white as a child’s. Her headaches have disap- And in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the United MANCHESTER, N. H. 


like other school histories, principally a history of the 


,and she enjoys the only good health she has} Pua GOVERNMENT STANDABD.—THE FRANKLIN READERS have been adopted by the War 


Colonies from Which the United States sprang. It is — in 40 years. © wonder she deems that every | department of the Uuited States for exclusive use in the schools of that Department, 


nnd story book or a picture book. It simply tries to 


bottle of 
boys how to vote, and does not try to teach | in gold. JOHN. F. BRADLEY, 44 Griswold 8t. | or teacher who desires to examine th 
Betrott, ustrated descriptive 


8. 8. 8. is worth a thousand times its weight turnable specimen copies of any of the above-named books will be sent free by mail to any school-officer 
em with a view to their introduction. 


deat of cet Ladlans, oF each other, or to become presi- Mich , May 16, 1885, *,* , with specimen pages, introduction, prices, etc., mailed free on application. 
It will be published bout J Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. TAINTOR BRO’S, MERRILE & CO. Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
tmnt ong sonoher far of | ‘TH BSwirr Co., Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
HENRY HOLT & CO. jane whit award who understands Mathematics and Physics (incla. STILL WANTED, 
4 ding Mechanics), is qualified for a permanent position 2000 


29 West 284 Street, New York. Have you seen our Series of Portraits ? tore 
salary, as assistant to the Principal, in the development 


Teachers to register with as to fill desirable positions in 
all parts of the United States. For application-form 


WORK FOR VACATION. and subsequent business management of an extensive | Slt parte of the United States, 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS and PAPERS. | put abstrase mechanic philoso : 
WE WANT AGENTS Of Both Sexes, canvassers' easly on eng DARTMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


TO CANVASS FO from $10 to a week. 
Sod territory, THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 16 wee Street, Boston. floor, Boston, Mass, 


529 629d Hanovas, N, 8, 
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Some 


Late Publications. 


Title. 

e Practice of Commercial! Organic Analysis. . 
Annual Cyclopedia. Vol. IX. 
Appleton’s Earopean Guide for 1885. 2vols. . 
The Ten Laws of Health 
The History of the Surplus of 1837. ° . 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Part 3. . 
‘The Mahdi, Past and Present. “Handy Series” No. 10. 
China. “ Lothrop’s Historical Library.” 
Complete Works of Alexander Hamilton. Vol. Il. . 
Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia. 
Chapters on Piant Life. 
The Province Laws 
Mark Maynard's Wife. A Novel. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Brooks Houghton, Mifiin& Co,NY 
Allen P Blakiston & Co, Phila a 

D Appleton & Co, NY 5.00 to ° 
‘ 
Black J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 2 
Bourne G P Putnam's “ons, N Y 1 
Child Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 5 
Diamesteter Harper & Bros, N ¥ 
Douglas D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 
Dunglison Porter & Coates, N Y¥ 


Lodge G P Putnam's Sons, N ¥ 


Heaton, Editor Cassell & Co, N Y¥ 6 
Herrick Harper & Bros, N ¥ 1 
Huntoon Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston 


King T B teterson & Bros, Phila 


- 
SBaRss 


The Text book on the Mechanics of Engineering. Merriam Jobn Wiley & Sons, N Y 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks. ° . Northrup C W Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 
Oagood’s American Guide Books. for 1885. ° Jas R Osgood & Co, Boston 
Oagood’s Pocket Guide to Europe, for 1885. . ° “ 1 
Mushrooms of America, 12 plates. . e Palmer L Prang & Co, boston 2 
Bishop Georg Berkeley. Noab Porter C Scribner’s Sonus, N ¥ 2 
From the Golden Gate to the Golden Horn. F 1 Phillips & Hunt, N Y 1 
Works of John Raskin. 12 vols: ° . ° John Wiley & Son, N ¥ 12 
Annals of a Sportsman. ° ° ° ° Turgenieff Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 
Treatize on Asiatic Cholera. Illus. . ° ° endt Wm Wood & Co, N ¥ 1 
Similitades of Christ. d Randolph & Co, N ¥ 
The Sentence and Word Book. ° ° . Johonnot D Appleton & Co, N Y 
MISCELLANEOUS. INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


— Now to the pond the small boy hies 
To fish for pickerel, perch, and pout ; 
But soon returns, with weeping eyes, 
To have that rusty hook cut out. 
We Caution All Against Them. — The un- 
ness success and merit of Ely’s Cream 
alm,—a real cure for catarrh, hay fever, and 
cold in the head,—has induced many adventur- 
ers to place catarrh medicines bearing some 
resemblance in appearance, style or name upon 
the market, in order to trade upon the reputa- 
tion of Ely’s Cream Balm. Many in your im- 
mediate locality will testify in highest commen- 
dation of it. Don’t be deceived. Buy only 
Ely’s Cream Balm. A particle is applied into 
each nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. Price 
fifty cents ; of druggists. 


—I draw a freer breath — I seem like all I 


see,— 

Waves in the sun,—-the white-winged gleam 

Of sea-birds in the slanting beam,— 

And far-off sails which fit before the south 
wind free. — Whittier. 


yay Keep in the Fashion. — The Diamond 
Dyes always do more than they claim to do. 
Color over that old dress. It will look like new. 
They are warranted. 10c. at druggists. Wells, 
Richardson & Co, Burlington, Vt.. 


— He hies to scenes of rural bliss. 
To spend a month of idleness, 
And hope to have his health restored 
By country air and country board. 
Bat little knows, and more’s the pity, 
The board each day comes from the city. 
— Boston Courier. 


— Almost every person has some form of 
scrofulous poison in his veins. When this 
develops in scrofulous sores, ulcers, or erup- 
tions, or take the form of rheumatism or or- 

anic diseases, the suffering that ensues is terri- 

le beyond description. Hence the gratitude 
of those who discover, as thousands yearly do, 
that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will thoroughly eradi- 
cate this evil from the system. 


— The time draweth nigh 
When the harrassing fly— 
In summer the worst of humanity’s foes,— 
Will skate up and down 
On the smooth polished crown 
Of the a man when he’s taking 
a doze. 


Lots of People get bilious, have heavy head- 
aches, mouth foul, yellow eyes, etc., all the 
direct results of impure blood, which can be 
thoroughly cleansed, renewed, and enriched 
with Kidney-Wort. It acts at the same time 
on the Kidneys, Liver, and Bowels, and has 
more real virtue in a package than can be 
found in any other remedy ior the same class 
of diseases. 


— The boarder is certain that life is a sham, 
And holds less of pleasure than pain, 
Wie he puts on his glasses to look for the 


am 
That the chowder’s supposed to contain. 


— Never lose a chance of saying a kind 
word, and when that word is written let it be 
with an Esterbrook Steel Pep. The stationers 
supply them. 

— Tis the apparel that makes the man, 

Said Jones, and Smith returned this 
answer: 

It may, my friend, but no one can 

Assert it makes the ballet-dancer. 


Nineteenth Annual Session opens first Tuesday in 
October. Terms greatiy reduced. For full particulars 
send for * Institute Circular.” Address FowLer & 
WELLs Co., 753 Broadway, New York. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
The 33d year of this Family and Day School for boys 

and giris begins September 16, Address NATHAN’L T. 

ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5291 


FOR SALE. 
first-class School-desks of different sizes, for use 
in private schools. Will sell them at a very cheap rate. 
For further information address R. T. CLARKE, Atty. 
cor. High and State Sts., Colambus, O. 529a 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Easthampton, Mass. 
res Boys for the vari-us Colleges and higher 
Schools of Science, The Fall Term will begin Septem. 
ber 3d. For Catalogue ad ‘ress 
2271 J. H. SAWYER, A.M, Acting Principal. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


has been in successful operation for ten years, and bas 
been constantly extending its lines and increasing its 
business until it embraces all the States and Territories, 
with Canada. Its 200 constant members, including 
many of the leading educators in every department of 
instruction and supervision, from the primary school to 
the college, are nearly all now employed, but seeking 
romotion. School officers who can offer better salaries 
earning this fact, know where to apply for teachers of 
established reputation. We have never been obliged to 
increase our very moderate charges, [$2.00 for two year’s 
membership, and four per cent, on one year’s salary), 


nor to resort tothe dodge of free registration (which 
would call all the tramps), and of an incresse commis- 
sion (which must prove a burden to the better class of 
members), With the liberal patropage which has been 

ven us, we have not seen the necessity or jastice of 

emanding from five to seven per cent, commission. 
And we propose still to go on “in the even tenor of 
our way,’ and to deserve the continued confidence of 
teachers and school officers by our earnestness and 
fidelity to their mutual interests, 


THIS BUREAU 


Is not an attachment to a book agency, school-furni- 
ture store, or newspaper, having jor its object the 
“ catching of a few pennies ” to eke out the income of 
the year, and receiving only so mach attention as can 
be spared from the more important work on hand ; but 
it is an independent business established and carried on 
in the interest of teachers and schools,and has for 
years occupied all the time of its manager, —a prac- 
tical educator of long experience. It has now a 
national and established reputation. Its terms are very 
moderate and uniform, and its facilities are unsur- 
passed. We invite all well qualified teachers to regis- 
ter, and school officers who seek the best teachers and 
supervisors for any position, to correspond with as. 
We pledge constant fidelity and earnest effort,in the 
interest ofall. Circularsand forms of application free. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
526 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIALS, 
Onoorr, LL 


My Dear Sir: The three teachers procured through | and his works that exist any 


your aid are doing most excellent work in their co- 
operative spheres. They are looking well and happy, 
and I have reason to believe are pleased with their posi- 
tions. I hope to retain them a longtime. When any 
vacancies occur for the relief of which Ican apply to 
you, you will so aw promptly. 
Supt. of 
Feb. 14, 1885. Fort ‘Wayne, 


Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Dr, Onovutr,— 


I have engaged Prof. J, H., recommended you, for 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twen 
wenty Years Senior Principal of 


SA DLER’S 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to get and forget , 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pupil by strictly confining itself to its province of 
teacning practical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original and ingenious 
sets of inductive questions, how problems should be worked ; and then presents examples in 
sufficient number to afford the most ample practice for every grade oper from the inter- 
mediate to the highest. It is to advanced instruction in arithmetic what WARREN COL- 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to peemecy a Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you. Try it. You ran norisk. 

Prides Complete, $1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts.; Part II, 70 cts.; with the privilege 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your money refunded if you are not pleased. 

AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 


CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 
If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals. Read what they sey: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester on words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna, Ed. Journal. 

Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 
Normal Monthly. 

The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— High School Review. 

Gives many new principles and methods cfsolution,— National Educator. 

Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 

Teachers will find it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 

Highly commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 
cal a ofthe old school.—School Journal. 

*laces within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 

practice in active life.— Boston Journal of Education. 

In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 
practical life.— American Journal of Education. 

Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.—Penna. Teacher. 

Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I (to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part II, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 

AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCTIVE 


ARITHMETIC IS UNSURPASSED, 


¥ CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 
pages from the Inductive Arithmetic will 
R mailed to any address post paid for l0c, 


principale ond Bosiness Institutes who contemplate a of 
arithmetics, should examine a copy 0! ntro- 
duced in more Business Colleges than SADLER’S COUNTING-HOUSE A ENC, any 
other arithmetic; and highly endorsed wherever used, Send for circular containing testi- 
monials. Price: Complete $2; Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part LI, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


3 Wesend no complimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return of the book within 30 days. “@& 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction, 

Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 


BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 
6 &8N. CHARLES ST., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL -KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


Author of “The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” Gleanings from “ School-life Experience,” 
“Teacher's Manual,” “Parents” Masual,” etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CuaptTer li, Th and Practice ; Il. How to n; How to Govern; IV. Ho Physical 
Caltare; Vi. Morals and Manners; Vil. Temperance ia Schools. yal 


Retail Price, 75c. A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 7 5e- 


COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. 5. LAURIE, AM, F RSE, 
Professor of the Institexes and Histsory of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Comenius was both a philosopher and teacher, and this book contains the most| complete account of his life 
Price, - + «+ $1.90. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


lish and Classical School, 


, R. L; author of works, Historical, Gen , Educational, etc. 


Director of Conservatory of Music. Accept thanks for 
your valuable assistance. ©. R. Pomency, DD. This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-five “ Talks.” The 
May 12,1885. Prest Callanan Col., Des Moines, Ia, book was written the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed onl Gen bound. 


y :—I have great pleasure in advisin 

= es H F. of Portland 
ur nominees e on of special'teacb- 

er in our schouls, at a salary of $1000 


have no doubt, from her recom 
will prove a valuable teacher. 
Very truly yours, JouN 8, InwIn, Supt. 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., July 10, 1885. 


Saratoga Summer School, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


For ree. Lawyers, Teachers, Students, and all jo who bave occasion to read or speak in public. 
study. Tuition and board low. Summer Excursion Tic uly 20 to Aug. 15, 


Eleventh Season. Term of Four Weeks 


Full Descriptive Vircular free. 


kets by rail and water at reduced rates. 
DB. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Prest., 
519 NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Recreation combined with 


We want Agents for our Various Publications. 


phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Retail Price, 75 cts. 
A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 


By JOSEPH PAYNE 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the Coll 
Damage of Lenten. 


WITH 
The Rev. B. H. QUICK, M.A., T lege, Cambridge 


Standard Edition, 426 Pages, - - - $1.50 

This io 6 now and enlarged edition, containing all of the English edition, with two additional lectures 00 
the Normal 8c / 
ee ae oo the teachers of Boston, New York, Philadel 
Cheaper Edition, (containing all the Lectures in any American edition), Cloth,  « $ .75 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Froebel and Pesta! 


This is the edition used 


Address 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
= 
= 
- 


July 16, 18865. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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I OWE MY LIFE. 


OHAPTER I. 
‘ sick 
‘I With billous fewer.” 
« My doctor pronounced me cured, but I got 
sick again, with terrible pains in my back and 


sides, and I got so bad I 
Could not move! 


I shrank ! 
From 228 lbs. to 120! I had been doctoring 


for my liver, but it did me no good. I did not 
expect to live more than three months. I 


began to use Hop Bitters. 

tly my a ite returned, my pains left me. my 
renewed as if by magic, and after 
using several bottles, [am not only as sound as a sov- 
ereign, bat weigh more d before. To Hop 
Bitters Lowe my life.” R. FITZPATRICK, 


Dublin June 6, "81. 
OHAPTER II, 
« Malden, Mass , Feb. 1, 1880. Gentliemen— 
[suffered with attacks of sick headache,” 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in the 
most terrible and excruciating manner. 
No medicine or doctor could give me relief 
or cure, until I used Hop Bitters. 
“The first bottle 
Nearly cured me ;”’ 
The second made me as well and strong as 


My husband was an invalid for twenty years 
with a serious 

“ Kidney, liver, and urinary complaint, 

“Pronounced by Boston’s best physicians, — 
“ Incurable !”” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him, and 
I know of the 

Lives of eight persons ”’ 

In my neighborhood that have been saved by 
your bitters, 

And many more are using them with great 
benefit. ‘* They almost do miracles ?”’ 

—Mres. E. D. SLACK. 

How To Get 810K.—Expose yourself day and night; 
eat too much without exercise, work too hard without 
rest, doctor all the time; take all the vile nostrams 
advertised, and then you will want to know 

How To Get WELL. — Which is answered in three 
words—Take Hop Bitters. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Ho 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuf 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 

Roms, GAa., MARog 10, 1885. 
During the it two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious, Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to corres 

him. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 

th gency. 5. 5. 

513 eow 238% Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PBOFESSIONAL. 


INST., 8 Pemberton 87., 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT wy 
Dartmouth Mee Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 as 


trance examinati Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883, 

¥. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Maas. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Aubarn- 
©, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CO, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estat- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
a or circular and further particulars apply at the 
381 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon House ° 
Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
+ AT Woromstzer. For Both Sexes. 
458 


particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
The next Mass. 


will begin trance examination 
On Wednesda: t. 2. 
dress Mise For circulars, etc., ad- 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Maas, 
5" Catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 
WORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
~ or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 183 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of 

Course for Address, 

Ctreular or information, T. J. MorRGAN, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 

GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 

f R.I. Common branches. English and Scientific and 

Address Gorr, Riog, & SMITH, Principals. 


PUBLISH ER’S NOTES. 


Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.’ F. W. PARKER, 


OF THE MANY responsible firms whose busi- 
ness advertisements appear regularly in our 
columns, none can be more reliable and trust- 
worthy than the famous Bell Foundry of Henry 
McShane & Co., of Baltimore, Md. Their 
work is recognized as ranking unquestionably 
with the best ip the world in every particular ; 
and indeed, the very fact that they are running 
their works far into the night in order to meet 
the constant increasing demand for their beau- 
tifal sweet-toned Bells, — while many other 
establishments are almost entirely idle, —is 
self-evident testimony of the superior quality 


of their productions. Among the orders at 
present are five chimes going to many different 
places fron New Brunswick to Nebraska, aggre- 
gating 46 Bells and weighing 62,000 pounds. 
Besides these they have orders for 76 Bells, re- 
quiring nearly 80.000 lbs. of copper and tin in 
their manufacture. Since January I1st., 1885, 
to July lst, 1885, they have received orders 
for 492 church bells, which fairly indicates 
1000 Bells for 1885. 

Oh, what a share of inflaence these Bells 
— have in burrying along the grand millen- 
nium. 


IMPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 

the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and eave $3 00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 ani upwards per day. 
European Plan, Elevators, Restaurant, Café, Lunch 
and Wine Roorns supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictiy 
first class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


A POPULAB book must be interesting instruc- 
tive, and attractive. The beautiful, new work, 


th | ‘‘ Man,”’ published by T. S. Dennison, Chicago, 


is all these. It forms acomplete library on the 
subject. The principle life of man, his cus 
toms, religions, etc., are intensely interesting, 
as described here. The agent need only show 
the book to make asale. Price only $3.75, 750 
pp., and 275 beautiful engravings. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCornRemover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure {n 1 Minute,25c 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, §0c, 


Soothing Syrup shou ways used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once ; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child front pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.” 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle. 


Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BART- 
Massach Norma! Art 


LETT, Principal of the usetts 
School; also Master of the City of Boston Freehand 


Drawing Schools. 


The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to givea ed course of instruction in the 
various branches Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Paint- 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Will be continued as usual. 


In this class a course of Lectures will pe given ty 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools, 


For circulars, apply at once to 
BARTLETT, 
27 Tremont Bow, Boston, Mass. 


00., 14 Hawley Boston. 


THE TEACHERS C0-OPERATIVE AS80C. 
170 State Street, Chicago, tll. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Branches : 

N. Y, City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C, Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now have 500 VACANCIES. will recom- 
mend any teacher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We are establishing 
new branches. and our facilities are rapidly increasing. 

Registration fee, $200. Two Dollars will cover Regis 
tration in all five of our Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like your application op 
our files. In sending application please state exper!i- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials. Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars wili be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application- Form and Circulars. 
ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
iuflam m atienu, 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
ER other preparations. A 

particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use, Price 50c, by mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
¥ BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Lever used.” * Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 

Dr. R. N. Clark, S80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ge. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

t@ It cleanses the Bleod and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are eradicated 
from the system. a 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00. Burlington Vt. 


THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE 
LANGUAGES, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES. 


A circular, giving full information, will be sent to 
applicants by either 


DB, L, SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa:, 
OR 


Mr. WM. A. DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 


For certificates entitling to reduced rates, the pupils 
should apply only to Mz. DEERING, as above. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
acek Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @B EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


M. BARN 161 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ QUIZZISM, AND ITS KRY: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 


600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
Rest TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families; Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. 8CHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

Prov. L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educationa! Bureaa, 
secured in a short time a very pleasant position in this 
institution. Promptness and business-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and Lam prepared to give it 
my bearty and conscientious recommendation 

Yoars most respectfully, JUHN LEAR 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, Central Univ. Pella, ia. 
For application-blank and List of testimonials, address 
@. LANDIS, Maunager, 
520 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instruction; recommends 


good achools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 
240 as (1) 28 Union Bquare, New York. 
WESTERN 
ACENCY. 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change * location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the eat 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP. 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 517 n 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers. The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable tims by making application to such Bareaus 
as want from 5600 to 5000 teachers at once. Weethall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ icy can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are eppresaned by 
both schools and teachers, 
J RANSOM BRIDGE &CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ [NSTITUTE, 
110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Tue Boston TracHeErs’ 
Acrnocy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


ESTABLISAED 1880. 


The Central Educational Burea. 


1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 


Send for Terms and Mutuai Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, O. 8S, FELL, Sec’y. 


The Eastern Educational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfleld St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


514 tf 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 
2 Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 
8. Seils or rents school = rties. 
Application blank and circular sent on request. 
address 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK. 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
* calls fur teachers ” at good salaries. 521 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 

Over 100 vacancies (May rey and more coming; /arge 
variety; salaries, $300 to $2500. Registernow. Form 
for stamp. 

School Officers Wanting Teachers will find 
our plan and service better than any hitherto offered. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


Aids teachers to secure‘desirable positions in the South 
and West, Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 


Address, N. E. PUBLISHING Cco., 
610 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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In 1880 Appletons’ Fifth Reader was adopted by the Chicago Board of Education. Subsequently, the 
remaining veluines of the series were added to the list and hav tineo been in constant use with other authors. 
At the regular meefing of the Board, June 1, 1885, 


Appleton’s Series of Readers 


(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH) 
was Unanimously Adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books 
of Reading in all the Public Schools of the 
CITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appleton’s Readers among the most progressive 
chools of the country. . 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., HARPER & BROTHERS, 


st. LOUIS, New York, 
NEW METHOD 1% BOOK-KREPING.. 
’ 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLIs@ HISTORY...... 30) 
HOLT2’s FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50) NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


Catalogues sent on application. SCHOOL. EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


; each 56 ts In cloth, 40 cents in 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 


ot 


= 
MACMILLAN & 00.'8 N M B k 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO ew uUS1C 00 Ss. 
Bluxicy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology 
Geikie’s fLLessous Gee Leaves of Shamrock. 
pe fn © A new, choice and very musical collection of 100 of 
Lessous im {20 bet IRISH, MELODIES: scranged for the 
Piano or an. % er 
Zducational Catalogue sent free om application. Price, Cloth $1.50, Boards §1 00, Paper 89 cents. 
York. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New 


THOS. NELSON &80 42 Bleecker St. KINDERGARTEN CHI Sengeand Games 


NEW FORK, for and PRIMARY SOHOOLS. By 
Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥.COLLIEB, LL.D. | Kate Douglas Wiggin, of the Califorvia Kindergar- 


ten Training School. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo,c! , $1.75 | A book of fine appearance, with valuable s ons 
HIsTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. to teachers by a practical and enthusiastic ‘ Kinder- 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1 50, | artner ” who hase dine and correct taste in postry and 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. | dren 87 sweet songs. There are Ring Songs, Marching. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SKRIES OF READERS. GYt, Game, Good Morning, and other songs Good 


7 ( BIB accompaniments for Piano or Organ. Price $1.50 Cl., 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0.,| Picts, ncw pleces, $100 Cloth, #1 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. | Minstrel So 


Prang’s American Text-Books ef Art Edu- 

cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead-| body buys them. 

ing cities of the country. This system has a wider eae 

adoption than all other systems united. IN PRESS — A New Tewperance Song Book 
Praug’s Natural Histery Series for Schoels.| anda Male Voice Uboras Book. 


Intended to be used as aids for ae 
Pranug’s Natl. Histery Series for C ren. melted pestéres Ser the 


Intended to be used for Supplementary ect 
SEND TO 


lilustrated for Object-Teaching 
University Publishing Co. 


Prang’« Celer Chart. For teaching Color in 
19 “iurray St., New York, 


Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


Manuy’s of Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


on 
; 00. 
By Hewry B.CARRINGTON, M.A., LL D., Col. U. 8. 4.| For new illustrated cireular, address 
| A. 0. STOCKIY, Agt. for New Eng , 
nd of AW. 493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. BARNES & CO., Pablishers. 
JONSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, #287, LaTEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
—— AGENCY FOR —— THOROUGHLY NEW and OXIGINAL! 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’'S, LOCK. A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’s | Office. Far superior to any work of th» kiad ever is- 
Lowpoy, TAUCHNITZ'S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. | Sued; containi.g 1,600 pages ; new and 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN | gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
Bubecription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
ton Ji parts 0: e world. @ names 0 ewr 
== appeaded to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
worksalone. Itis later than any Cyclop# lia published, 
Co WPER TH WA IT & Co Territory is fast being allotted Caovassers are making 
| big money tn all nese outfit at 
once. By sub tion. mplete in two volumes. 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers., PUBLISHERS, Adare A. J. JOUNSON & CO. 
MONROE 'S Supplem'y Readers. reat Jones St., New York. 
MONROE'S Reading eee 628 Chestnut St |x. B, FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale 


Business-Standard Copy-Books) PHILADELPHIA. | 41) gouttiess tar surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
WARREN'S New G published. Over 300 agencies est «blished. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 18 Bromfield 8t. TEACHERS WANTED. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

MAGAR'S Mathematics. Routledge’s Historical Course 
| 16 Astor Place, | WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
ROYSE'S Ameri History. NEW YORE. By Mas. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 WabashAve, | oni TED STATES, ENGLAND, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Cuarts.| CHICAGO. ZNLARGED EDITION, “MANOR. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Broadway. worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


PUBLI8H NEW YORK. 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; | In the “ Hrisrorny oF THe UNITED STATES” 
Leighton’s History ef Rome; e New York School Journal says: 
Now and «nis book is well bound, copiously illustrated, and 
me ourse ; most attractively written. There is no book in the 
Reed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in En- market filling its place.” 


lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison's Physiclogy and Hyg GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w 9 Lafayettle Pace, New VYork.t 


J.D. WILLIAMS, gt. H. SMITH. 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
By JonN SWETT. au- hools in good quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty cl 


NEW PUBLICATION! 
ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $); half set Gc. 


of Teaching,” a “anual of Vocal Training i i i 
~ 0 new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
in High Schools, Normal Schools. and Academies merit, credit, diploma, birthday, ‘ensted, friendship. senanebvends. 
Adopted by San Francisco Board of Education. Special | address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift cards at 


of High School, Private, and all other Teach- | 5, = Bie Apel you do 

care 0 sam noun ‘ou wish; atin 

ed "31,80; and and kinds of cards wanted, and we wil! ely please Price 

1.00 price, $1.50; Examination copies, pos + OF | jist, order blanks, return enve free, Ali postpaid by mail. 

~ A. L BANCROFT & CO Gramps taken. Please send order. FINE ArT PUBLISHING 
San ran-isco, Cal. 


Pa. 


Stone’s History of England.| PoRTER & COATES ’ 


By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 


Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
FULLY iLLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c NORMAL READERS, 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 
RAUB’s ARITHMETICS. 
OWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


This work is prepared with great care, in the light of Astor Place, 
along experience as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the NEW YORK. 


B 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public Hawley St. COATES’ POPULAR SPEAK 
Attleboro, and Leominster .; Portland, Me ; 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- 109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
Specimen copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. r ie 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
aon School Room Wall Maps 
Hart’s German Classics for 
Series (18 vols.), 1 25 
ed 4 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.25 
Putnam 
Leffingwell 
freland’s Pocket Classical Dict 
tturtevant’s Economics. 


main historical events without wearyirg him with a RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 32 DUNGLISON’S peewee. 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloncester, BLAIR’S RAETORIC, : 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, BOSTON THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENC 
Meriden, Conn ; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- DICKENS’ CHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grand LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., etc. GUMMERE VEYING, 
ucators will do well to examine this book. Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW PIPE ANALYSIS, 
Correspondence is invited. CHICAGO, ‘WATE PHIL 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pablishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
(4 vols, ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The Elemen Sertes (30 vols.), 75 
fhe Advanced 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 
Fodwin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
's English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se ; 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Zisthetics,and 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Ohadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.50 BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Reading 416 15 Bromfeld &t., Bester. 
OUR NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. INCLUDES 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. TEXT 4 BOOKS 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and | For Celle Scientific School d The 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
PRACTICAL WORKS 


Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 

For Engineers, Architects, Mechanics, Etc. 
With a List of Our Editions of 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
_ Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher, 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Imter- 


limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


. Specimen d Ci free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SEL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts. 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 
COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and DU. 8. HISTORY. 
Unequaied ia preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches. 

Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. . 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 2 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VYEAH’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston School of , and Prof. of Oratory at 
THURSDAY. to contiane FIVE WEEKS. Btodeuts wishing 
’ , to continue b ents ing to join the School will send 
Excellent board and rooms. For farther information, address Ne. 7 to Street, Beston, mes. 


B SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Boston School of Oratory your October 
wo years’ and one year’s 

Rowest thought sof’ TRUE B OWN. Principal” 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 
JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And Other Miscellaneous Publications. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


By Bev. A. D. MAYO, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00, 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., will be sent free by mail to any one 


4 Hawiev St , Roston. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 
Ciry Haut, 


How. E. E. Warre,— Mass, April 23, 1886. 


Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, weno A 60 ats. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C, FP. STEARNS HB. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


ENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


| 
Ayes, 15 — Nays, O! | 
| Pri 
| 
| | 


